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Useful Outdoor Handbooks 


Apgar’s Birds of the United States East of 
the Rocky Mountains 
A fully illustrated guide, with two series of 
keys, one for use with birds in the hand, the other 
for identifying live specimens seen in the fields 
and woods. The brief descriptions are limited 
to the essential points. 


Apgar’s Ornamental Shrubs of the United 
States 

Contains numerous illustrations, and descrip- 
tions in plain English of practically all the hardy 
cultivated shrubs of the United States. The leaf 
is regarded as the identifying feature, and no 
previous knowledge of botany is necessary in 
order to use the book. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United 
States 
A complete handbook treating of tree life as 
it may be studied at all seasons and in all locali- 
ties. The diagrams and keys are of special 
value, and the illustrations are largely from 
original drawings by the author. 
Gray’s New Manual of Botany. Seventh 
Edition 
The latest edition of this standard work, with 
nearly a thousand added illustrations. It is dis- 
tinguished by its clearness, terseness and ac- 
curacy, and is indispensable to every field student 
of botany. 


| Write to us for further information | 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANYD 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


IN EARLY ISSUES 
Journal of Education 


The following significant articles will 


appear in forthcoming issues: 


“Are the Older ‘School Virtues’ Obsolescent’’ 


“A Constructive Program for the Profes- 
sional Preparation of American Teachers’’ 


(Both by W. C. Bagley, Dean of Education, 
University of Illinois) 


“Rural Schools—Some Suggestions for Im- 


provemen 
By W. O. Chase, Presque Isle, Me. 


The Merrill Speller 


IS THE SPELLER THAT YOU 


BECAUSE 


WANT 


1. Every word included is a word that the pupil 


needs to know. 
2. The work is definitely organized. 
3. It contains systematic reviews. 
4. Its vocabulary is elastic. 


5. The child’s vocabulary is steadily enriched. 


6. It lifts the spelling lesson above mere routine 


drill. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO, 


PUBLISHERS 


432 Fourth Avenue 
323-325 East 23d Street 


New York 
Chicago 
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The Three Tests 


which were applied to every selection 
before it was permitted a place in 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


Music SERIES 


WERE 
True musical worth 


Distinct permanent value 
Unmistakable appeal to childhood 


Dr. Horatio Parker, the editor in chief, 
nlaced his approval upon every song, and 
his critical judgment has insured to the 
material the highest artistic quality. 


This material, chosen first for its intrin- | 


sic beauty, has been classified according to 


a carefully organized pedagogical scheme | 


based upon the most approved modern edu- 
cational psychology as applied to music. 


FOUR PUPIL’'S BOOKS AND 
THREE TEACHER'S MANUALS 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


A New Civics Text Book | 


for High Schools 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS HARRISON REED, A. B., LL. B. 


Associate Professor of Government 
University of California 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Its approach te the subject is historical 
It emphasizes economic and industrial phases 
It features the functions of government 


It is adapted for either half or full year 
courses. 


The Text is illustrated with 41 half tones from 
photographs, 9 maps and a large number of 
diagrams and fac-similes of documents and legal 
forms distributed throughout the book. There 
are bibliographies appended to each chapter, of- 
fering suggestions for further study and also a 
list of topics for special investigation and writ- 
ten reports by students. 


Cloth, illustrated, 549 pages. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


New Voek 


of Chicago 


A College Textbook in Composition 


that does something more than teach composition. 


Principles of Composition 


By Percy H. Boyrnton, Associate Professor of English, The University 


talks directly with the student and to the point. 
his powers. It makes him reason out for himself the sound central principles of gocd dis- 
course, both oral and written. Particularly it discusses interpretative writing in the belief 
that this has too often been neglected in overemphasizing reproductive statement of fact. 
Among numerous other subjects, it treats of the following 


It recognizes his perplexities, his limitations, 


386 pages, $1.25 


Noteworthy~ Points 


Writing What One Knows The Development and Enrichment of Diction 
Writing What One Thinks Conventions of Letter Writing 
How to Use Books as Sources of Information Planning the Short Story 


The Limitations of Good Use Constructive Processes in Criticism 


Our “Parable for Pedagogues”’ will tell you more. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 
San Francisco 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB 


WORK IN RELATION TO 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


BY W. D. HURD 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 


The school, except in rare instances, still 
stands as an isolated institution, disconnected 
with the life of the community in which it exists. 
The gulf between the home and the school has 
not been bridged with any span yet proved to be 
permanent. Boys and girls from farm homes 
still continue to grow up with an actual distaste 
for farming and rural home life. The past his- 
tory of the attempts made to teach agriculture in 
our public schools thas not been flattering. 
Young people who ought to stay on the farm 
continue to go to the city. 

“Junior Extension Work,” as we are now call- 
ing it, rather than Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, 
finds its proper place and fits into our system of 
education. 

The junior extension work is a natural out- 
growth of the nature study and elementary agri- 
culture idea. It is more real, more vital, has an 
element of financial profit in it, the competitive 
element gives zest and interest, and agriculture 
is now taught without being left, as formerly, 
without effective application. The sole reason 
for developing the club work idea is to teach ag- 
riculture, not to promote prize contests or to 
over-emphasize the material side, although these 
may serve a good purpose in reaching desired 
ends, and it is accomplishing in a remarkable de- 
gree this purpose. 

In Massachusetts we assume that it is the 
business of the college to teach agriculture to 
young people as well as to adults, hence our jus- 
tification for supporting this junior extension 
work as one of our principal projects. The 
‘movement in Massachusetts is of very wide- 
‘spread interest. College authorities, school au- 
thorities, commercial interests, business men, 
public spirited citizens, all recognize in this move- 
ment something not found before, and coupled 
with the usual interest in boys and girls, for the 
sake of the boys and girls themselves, it is more 
easily financed than some other lines of work. 
With an enrollment of nearly seventy thousand, 
with more than sixteen hundred teachers acting 
as local organizers, in most instances doing it as 
volunteer work, and with thousands of other 
people interested in the success of some child, no 
real estimate can be made of the effect on the 
agriculture twenty or thirty years from now. 

Through organized club work a chance is given 
to teach agriculture through local application, 
mostly at home. It is the type of work and edu- 
cation that has been the boast of self-made men 
iin the past. These clubs also afford the opportu- 


nity of giving agricultural instruction where 
trained vocational instructors are not employed. 

To be most successful and most valuable, it 
should be developed either as a part of the school 
system, Or as a very close adjunct to it. Ade- 
quate supervision and follow-up work are abso- 
lutely necessary. It’s not how many register in 
the spring that counts, but how many come 
through with completed projects in the fall. This 
is being solved more and more in towns or 
groups of towns by engaging paid supervisors 
who work under the general direction of the state 
agent in charge. In Massachusetts we are spend- 
ing from government and state agencies scarcely 
twelve thousand dollars, which covers super- 
vision, prize money for trips, and other overhead 
expenses incident to the supervision of the work. 

The best argument for the value of club work 
as a real educator of boys and girls is to be found 
in the attitude of bankers and other business 
men, usually rather callous to movements of this 
kind. They have not been slow to see excep- 
tional value in it, have been willing to spend 
thousands of dollars personally to further it, and 
have heartily endorsed it both privately and in 
public. 

A good example of what the movement means 
in an industrial centre is shown by the growth 
of the work in Brockton, a city of about sixty 
thousand people composed mostly of operatives 
in shoe factories. The children here have little 
money, and tenement houses are common. The 
school superintendent had the vision of what the 
work might be and do for these children. His 
motto has been “a home for everybody and a 
garden for every home.” His enthusiasm was 
contagious among the business men of that city. 
In 1911 a citizen provided a prize of twenty-five 
dollars for a garden. contest, which prize was 
competed for by thirty children. In 1912 prizes 
of fifty dollars were offered to eleven hundred 
club members. In 1913 the sum of four 
hundred dollars was supplied by private 
subscriptions and twenty-five hundred children 
joined the clubs. The city now supports the 
movement, and the work of more than three 
thousand club members is supervised throughout 
the year. 

Three scholarships of one hundred fifty dol- 
lars each, and two of one hundred dollars each, 
are provided by a private citizen, the board of 
trade, and the farm bureau, respectively. 

At this stage the president of a trust company 
enters the field. He loans money to children on 
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notes, without security, to buy seed potatoes, 
seed corn, fertilizer, and pigs. One day last 
spring three hundred forty-two. pigs for pig club 
work were placed in the hands of boys and girls 
on this basis. An agricultural agent is now em- 
ployed by this bank to look after these interests, 
also the matter of providing better stock and 
more working capital for farmers on an easy 
credit basis. 

The faith in this movement on the part of this 
man and his associates makes the opportunity 
for scores of boys and girls in that community. 

Gust Anderson was an anemic boy, the son of 
an upholsterer in a furniture store. The father 
purchased two acres of land two miles from the 
nearest car line. The boy walked this distance 
- to attend school. The land was so poorly plowed 
that the boy found it necessary to work it all over 
practically by hand. The walls of the house 
were bordered with the pages of agricultural 
papers. The boy was in the third year of a man- 
ual arts course. He was asked if he had any am- 
bition for something greater than this afforded, 
and he said: “Yes, I want to go to the agricultural 
college.” He was told by the principal and 
teachers that he wasn’t capable of taking the 
college preparatory course. This same school 
superintendent interceded and he was allowed to 
prepare for college. Along with his school work 
during the last three years he has in club work 
been the first prize winner in a state-wide market 
garden contest, he has taken a sweepstake prize 
for potatoes, and the third year he worked this 
land he took more than one hundred dollars 
worth of produce from one-twentieth of an acre 
and is a freshman in the agricultural college 
today. 

Harry Ball, another Brockton boy, had his first 
garden on a box on the roof of an apartment 
house. His father, a carpenter, three years ago 
secured some land with an old house on it where 
this boy conducted club work. During the first 
summer, the father being out of work, the family 
was practically solely sustained by the products 
of this garden. During the summer of 1915 this 
boy raised one hundred dollars worth of peas 
and ninety-five dollars worth of cabbage on a 
plot about the size of two ordinary house lots. 
Last spring application was made to the bank, 
which I have mentioned, for a loan. A farm was 
purchased. Much of the debt has been cleared 
this year. The family has cows, hens, hay and a 
winter supply of vegetables. This boy also is a 


freshman in college today. These are not isolated - 


and exceptional cases, but could be duplicated in 
almost any group of club members. 

The building inspector of Brockton says that 
there has been a falling off in the building of 
apartment houses, and a decided increase in the 
number of small homes with land around them. 
Those who know say that this is a result of the 
club work movement. This club work movement 
is the biggest factor in the farm bureau work of 
that county, there being more than five thousand 
club members, including those from the city of 
Brockton, in that county. 
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Hermina Schultz of Roslindale (Boston), a girl 
of thrifty German parentage now seventeen years 
of age, has been a successful club member for the 
past three years. She first took up back yard 
gardening, where she was a leader in this con- 
test. She next joined the home economics, and 
later the canning and garment making clubs. 
She has taken first rank each year and in every 
club. This year she supervised the garden work 
in her own town. She has demonstrated canning 
before groups of women. She has acted as a 
club leader in her town and brought every mem- 
ber through. She is the first prize winner in a 
State-wide sewing contest this fall. She comes 
up to her eighteenth year a strong, capable 
young woman, able to handle herself, direct and 
instruct others, and has already shown all the 
elements of real leadership. There is no deny- 
ing that club work has been largely responsible 
for her development. 

It’s quite a step from the highly organized 
school system of the city of Brockton to the one- 
room rural school of Russellville, a hamlet in the 
town of Hadley, Massachusetts, taught by Miss 
Bridget Ryan and having an average enrollment 
of about twenty-five pupils, made up of Polish 
and native American children. For three years 
under the inspired leadership of this teacher 
club work has gone on. Treating seed pota- 
toes for scab, and spraying for blight, first taught 
to the children, are now commonly practiced by 
the farmers of the neighborhood. Housewives 
testify that never before have their tables been 
so amply supplied with fresh vegetables as since 
the garden work was started—and this in a real 
farming district, too. Home canning has again 
become common since canning has been taught 
to the children. Warm school luncheons have 
been served in place of the cold, uninviting lunch- 
eon familiar to most of us. The children’s work 
in collecting tent caterpillar nests and those of 
other insects, for which they were paid twenty 
cents a hundred, proved an object lesson to the 
neighborhood in insect extermination. The gar- 
den club work, the home economics, or poultry 
clubs dovetail together so that the entire school 
year may be filled. 

Miss Ryan says: “It would take too long to 
tell of the awakening effect of our club work om 
the school, how it has made for better attendance, 
greater interest, not only in the immediate day’s 
work, but in every outside thing, better individual 
work, and greater pride in our school and com- 
munity.” 

The Russellville school has practically one 
hundred per cent. membership in club work. The 
work in a small school like this under right lead- 
ership loses none of its attractiveness, vitality, or 
value. No school is too small, no stock of equip- 
ment is too meagre to develop this work. 

No boy or girl can carry on a club project last- 
ing four months, or a full season, and perform all 
the necessary duties faithfully so that recogni- 
tion is gained and admission is allowed into the 
group of successful contestants without coming 
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in contact with and absorbing many things that 
really educate. He or she cannot plow and pre- 
pare the soil, or care for poultry, or pigs, or make 
a garment, or bake a loaf of bread, or go through 
the process of canning fruit or vegetables, or 
practice drainage when necessary, or mark out 
the rows in a garden, or select seeds and ferti- 
lizers, or combat insects and diseases, or clean 
up the back yard prior to gardening operations, 
or receive the benefits of travel to the nation’s 
capital or to places of interest in their own state, 
without coming in contact with scientific facts, 
whether they recognize them as such or not, and 
having lasting impressions made upon them; 
without being broadened by the business men 
with whom they come in contact; without learn- 
ing to take bravely discouragements due to 
climate, rain, or other causes; without recognizing 
the need of co-operative relationships; without 
learning to respect the rights of others; and 
without learning lessons in community work. 
They will be spurred on by the competitive spirit, 
will be more keen and observant, and will find ex- 
pression of their thoughts in the final report 
which they must render. In club work the boy 
or girl either fails to come through, or else when 
they do, it is with all the exhilaration of over- 
coming obstacles and of winning something 
which is much worth while. It’s a real man’s job 
that they have accomplished. 

Eight or nine years of this work, modestly but 
soundly started but now assuming proportions 
which tax our every ability to take care of it, has 
led to a high degree of perfection in the work 
done. This is shown in the recent club exhibit 
in connection with the National Dairy Show at 
Springfield, for which fifteen thousand dollars was 
appropriated by Congress to defray expenses: 
when forty-seven first prizes, 104 second prizes, 
130 third prizes, two fourth prizes were’ awarded 
to Massachusetts club members in ten projects. 

Students now in college frequently stop mem- 
bers of our faculty and tell them -that they re- 
ceived their first real knowledge of and liking for 
things agricultural through their membership in 
one or another of these agricultural clubs. 

Examples and instances are not scarce of how 
organized club work has had a remarkable ef- 
fect on the career of those participating, their 
parents and neighbors, and generally the com- 
munity in which the work goes on. 

Organized either as a part of or as an adjunct 
to our school system, clubs in either case con- 
nect the school with the home, this being the 
only link that has so far been found. They in- 
ject a vitalizing element into the school itself. 
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Subjects taught in the school become at once as- 
sociated with real things outside. The school 
becomes a part of the community. Club work 
activities become the feeders for agricultural 
schools and colleges. SFG 

Where the factory and the industrial worker 
are prominent, club work encourages the own-- 
ing of land and the establishing of homes which 
may be largely maintained by the products of 
this small soil. 

The effect of club work on club members them- 
selves must not be lost sight of. Boys and girls. 
learn to work, they learn to observe, they learn 
to discriminate, they learn to co-operate, they 
learn to describe what they do, they learn busi- 
ness methods, they learn to weigh and balance 
things according to real values, they are en- 
couraged to read and discuss, they are broadened 
by their contact with others, they develop initia- 
tive and judgment, they come to the age of 
eighteen or nineteen able to do something with a 
knowledge of how, and the confidence that they 
can do it. Club work gets hold of boys and girls. 
at the right stage of their development for direct- 
ing or redirecting their thought. 

An element that should not be overlooked is 
that under our present system of organization 
and supervision all these educational values may 
be had with little and in many cases no cost to 
the local community, a fact not to be overlooked 
in the day of high tax rates under which many of 
our smaller towns are struggling. 

Most of this work, too, is outside of the tradi- 
tional course of study and recognized classroom 
standards, but that it is truly educational is proved 
by the product turned out. 

As one not actively engaged in the actual work 
of organization and supervision, but who is in 
sufficiently close touch so that I can see its real 
workings day by day I have felt that no other 
movement contains such possibilities. 

I am thinking of the boys and girls with whom 
I come in contact, full of strength, energy, en- 
thusiasm, keen of eye, eager to tell of his or her 
accomplishment, which can only be felt by per- 
sonal work and actual achievement. I am think- 
ing in the terms of the teacher and the school 
superintendent as they act as leaders in this 
work, of their enthtisiasm for it and their testi- 
mony as to what it brings into the school system. 
I am trying to foresee what the ultimate effect 
of this work will be, when developed further and 
to the point it ought to be, through the co- 
operation of federal, state, county, district and 
local agencies, on the agricultural industry of 
this country. 


There seems to be a universal demand for a change that will connect the school training 
more closely with the life and the work of the people; a change that will bring the school to the 
home and tie together the book learning of the one and the doing of useful things of the other 
Such a system would vitalize book education by putting into practical application the principle— 
“study what you have need of, or soon will need, and learn by doing.”—Edward J. Tobin, super- 


intendent, Cook County, Illinois. 
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CROWN POINT, ABOVE COLUMBIA RIVER, ON HIGHWAY. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


MISSISSIPPI 


No state has a more distinct personality than 
has Mississippi, both positively and negatively. 
It has no city. The biggest centres, like Jack- 
son, Vicksburg, Meridian and Hattiesburg, are 
merely good sized towns, and yet Mississippi has 
largely made three great cities that are hers and 
not hers. 

Memphis is literally on the border of Missis- 
sippi, to which state she is much more indebted 
for her business and prosperity than to her own 
state. Mobile is only a few minutes’ ride from 
Mississippi and is much more a Mississippi than 
an Alabama city, and New Orleans would liter- 


ally be in Mississippi but for the tragedy that did 


not allow the Father of Waters to be her boun- 


dary to the Gulf. Here are three cities of 


600,000 population, one half of which should be 


credited to Mississippi, which is nearly half as 


many as her entire white population. 


The effect of this on her taxables is much more 
severe than on her population, for her wealth is 


Aargely in those cities. 


I never go to this state without profound ad- 
miration for her heroic people. The entire white 
population is only a little more than the popula- 
tion of Boston or Detroit and yet she maintains 
by public taxation a State University, a State 
Agricultural College, a Girls’ Industrial College 
and a State Normal School. 

Boston or Detroit would “throw a fit” at a 
proposition of having one Municipal University. 
And there is half a million dollars in the new 
Normal School plant at Hattiesburg and more 
than that in each of the other three institutions. 
And Boston’s population is on forty-six square 
miles and Mississippi's on more than 46,000 
square miles. It seems to us that Boston would 
be spread out very thin if she was scattered as is 
the white population of Mississippi. 

And the Mississippi white population has to 
support the schools for a much larger black than 
white enrollment. 

For fifty years she has been trying to recover 
from the great catastrophe from which no state 
suffered more. 


And just as she thought she had recovered the 
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boll weevil walked off with her cotton crop, so 
that when twenty-cent cotton came she had none 
to sell at any price. 

Then she was quarantined because of the cat- 
tle tick, and when she had eliminated that the 
worst flood since Noah’s time came upon them. 
Yet despite all her hard luck Mississippi has 
been more prosperous every year, has built her 
first good roads, has increased the population in 
Jackson, Vicksburg, Meridian and Hattiesburg, 
and Columbus, Natchez, Biloxi, Gulfport, Green- 
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ville, Greenwood and Laurel have increased! 
more in the last ten years than in any other 
twenty-five. 

When I hear uninformed people viciously com-- 
ment on conditions in Mississippi I resent it. 

“Put yourself in her place” is my invariable: 
answer. She deserves praise for what she is. 
doing and not censure for what she has not done.. 

If Mississippi can keep the pace for twenty-five- 
years that she has maintained for five years her- 
critics will sit at her feet in many respects. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(IIl) 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


[No. IL, “The Burns of New England—Sam Walter Foss,” January 4; No. IL, “Old Ireland’s Gift to NWew- 


England—Denis A. McCarthy,” March 8.] 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


William Dean Howells, who celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on March 1, did not lack for 
tokens of the respect and affection felt for him 
by his fellow craftsmen and by the American pub- 
lic, or—to put it more exactly—by that portion of 
the public which values literature, fine character, 
and a life devoted to promoting good will among 
men. 

To educators his career must seem interesting 
and worthy of study; if for no other reason than 
because his training for his later career as a man 
of letters, social philosopher arid citizen was so 
informal, eclectic and unconventional. ,In ‘some 
respects it was like Franklin’s; and the resem- 
blance between the careers of the two youths was 
pointed out by Frank B. Sanborn. Mr. HoWells 
is not a product of the schools. They have Since 
honored him with formal degrees. His books as 
models of clear, compressed, verbally exact, un- 
forced and felicitously phrased English have 
found their way into school and university libra- 
ries. Academic courtesies have been shown him 
by Oxford and by Harvard, symbolizing the cul- 
tural agencies of Old and New England. But 
withal he is not of the class with the Lowell of 
yesterday or the “schoolmen” of literature 
today. From the pedagogical standpoint he 
“came up” and was not “brought up”; and some 
of his critics would say that never was the fact 
more apparent than in some of his judgments of 
authors, appraisals that only a man ignorant as 
well as unmindful of the history of the past would 
make; such are the perils of individualism and 
subjective standards when compared with the col- 
lective estimates of mankind as a whole or those 
verdicts of trained students using the compara- 
tive method and minimizing the personal, im- 
pressionistic judgments of the ego. 

Mr. Howells’s chief claim to permanent fame, 
no doubt, will be as a pioneer American writer 
of fiction of a realistic type who challenged the 
romanticism of the past and broke the way for 
later writers, some of whom, like Theodore 
Dreiser, recently have accepted the logical con- 
clusions of the theory and taken to rivaling Zola 
at his worst. But for the reading public that is 
more or less indifferent to fiction and that prefers 


either poetry, biography, social philosophy or- 
works of travel Mr. Howells is not without high 
rank. His verse is not of the major sort; but as- 
a minor singer he rings true. His formal biogra- 
phies of Lincoln and Rutherford B. Hayes are 
only specimens of “book carpentering”’ and. 
doomed to oblivion. But his “A Boy’s Town,” 
“My Literary Passions,” “Literary Friends and! 
Acquaintances,” and “Years of My Youth” com- 
bine biography and autobiography, the history of 
the man and of his time and his relation to it and 
to its leading personalities, in a way to make- 
them human documents of highest value to all: 
students of the era, whether they approach it by 
the way of literature or that of Americanism at. 
its best during the era of transition in which Mr.. 
Howells has lived. 


‘Nor in any study of the ethical transformations- 
of the republic during the past generation cans 
Mr. Howells’s subtle but steady influence. on ane 
influential portion of the public be underesti-- 
mated. His purely literary phase ceased with 
his giving up the editorship of the Atlantic- 
Monthly. He did not and could not do much: 
propaganda work there. But with the editorship 
of the Cosmopolitan Magazine and his control 
first of the Editor’s Study and later of the Easy 
Chair in Harper’s Magazine he won his chance- 
to preach a gospel of socialization of community 
life, a parlor form of socialism, a Tolstoyan re-- 
liance on good will as the solvent of economic and ' 
political injustices; and thousands have read him 
and been influenced by him, who could not have 
been reached by literature coming to them in any- 
less respectable guise. Similarly, through books 
like “A Traveler from Altruria,”’ and his satirical 
comedies—for Mr. Howells often is a satirist of% 
a mildly corrosive sort—he has winged his shafts 
into the barbarisms and cruelties of a state of 
competitive society round about him, a state: 
ceaselessly irritating his conscience as a man and 
defying his ideals as a religionist of a singularly 
spiritual but absolutely: non-ecclesiastical type. 
There was a time in Mr. Howells’s life when this. 
propagandist mood, this hostility to things as- 
they are, this civic reformation spirit was intense: 
enough to make him publicly militant. Of late- 
years he has retired, become more pacific, less. 
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‘dogmatic. What, as a Tolstoyan, he must think 
‘of the present state of the world, he has not 
formally registered in a way to enlighten the 
public. But possibly he is not as “pacifictic” as 
he once was. Possibly he has become pro-Ally. 
Many former non-resistants have. Incidentally 
‘it iS interesting to recall that Mr. Howells was 
‘one of a minority of his countrymen who openly 
sympathized with Russia in her war with Japan. 
He also is responsible for the dictum that..war 
never produces great literature. 

As a critic of literature and of life, Mr. Howells. 
‘has done his work well in at least two important 
"ways—by his correspondence with and his con- 
versations with authors when he has been serv- 
ing as an editor, and secondly, by his steady out- 
put of essays, first in the magazines and later in 
‘books. The full record of the first form of 
-activity, in the nature of the case, never can be at 
‘the disposal of posterity. But enough is already 
‘known, from the testimony of Mr. Howells’s 
: showing how sympathetic, wise 
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and’ constructively critical he has been when 
either accepting or rejecting their contributions 
as authors. The feeling toward him has come 
to be that of younger brothers to an older one, 
whose age and experience have been their asset 
as well as his. Of the second form of his activity 
as a critic, of a kind more impersonal and objec- 
tive and therefore more enduring, it fortunately 
is a matter of record to be consulted for all time; 


and-this thanks to the exigencies of a journalism 


of a higher sort that have been unyielding in 
their call for “copy,” and also because Mr. 
Howells never has been so amply endowed with 
wealth that he could be a loafer and dilettante. A 
democrat of a rather naive, unafraid sort, loving 
liberty more than life, and believing profoundly 
in education through discussion, he has registered 
his thoughts as he has felt them without the 
reservations and prudences of an aristocrat in 
literature who always stops to think whether he 
is “casting pearls before swine.” 


ECHOES FROM THE KANSAS CITY MEETING 


The Department of Superintendence, as now 
constituted, is made up of a body of school super- 
intendents, surrounded by twenty-three other or- 
‘ganizations—with two or three new additions 
each year—including societies, councils, confer- 
ences, associations, congresses, and unions, em- 
‘bracing people interested in school gardens, kin- 
‘dergartens, elementary, and secondary schools, 
«<olleges, professional training schools, educa- 
tional publishers, teachers’ agencies, and what- 
mot. To one who recalls the meetings of twenty 
‘or more years ago, a feeling of deep regret at 
‘the change in the personnel and in the program 
presented is inevitable. The attendance at the 
‘general meetings is too large. The speakers can- 
not be heard readily. Close attention is difficult. 
A general discussion is impossible. 

Class teachers, principals, supervisors, college 
professors, members of boards of education, and 
‘others are all able to present interesting and val- 
uable programs in their own particular fields of 
work, but the query that naturally arises is: 
“Would it not be better for superintendents to 
hold their meetings apart from other meetings, 
or to join with only one or two organizations, and 
to confine the topics more closely to questions of 
administrative policy?” 

The program as presented at Kansas City in- 
‘cluded: about 300 addresses and papers, only 
sixty-eight of which were in the Department of 
Superintendence, thirty-eight by superintendents 
and thirty by others. 

The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence began on Tuesday evening and ex- 
tended through the week. On Wednesday, 
when presumably the attendance was at its 
maximum, the program of the morning was con- 
fined to a consideration of spoken and written 
English, a topic suitable for a round table of 
teachers of English, but out of place, as it seemed 


to many, in a program of school superintendents. 
The afternoon was given over to a gymnastic 
demonstration by the pupils of the public schools 
of Kansas City. The exhibition was a remarkably 
fine one, reflecting great credit upon the 
school system,—teachers and pupils—of the city; 
but agaim the query arises as to the advisability 
of omitting for another half day any considera- 
tion of administrative problems. 

The main criticism that can be made on the 
program for the remainder of the week was the 
number and variety of topics, the lack of inten- 
siveness, and of an opportunity for discussion 
from the floor. It is probable that this defect is 
due largely to the number and variety of inter- 
ests at the gathering. Speaking in terms of today: 
The firing line was too extended; the shot and 
shell were scattered over too wide an area; thie 
field was so large that there could not well be a 
concentrated attack on a limited number of im- 
portant points; and, as a result, no decisive vic- 
tory in any particular field was won. 

x * * 

The climax of the meeting came at the close 
of the morning session on Friday when the re- 
port of the committee on military training in the 
schools was presented. It looked to the commit- 
tee, appointed to prepare the report, that the 


‘cards were surely stacked against its report, as 


six speakers during the week, at the general 
meeting and at round table conferences, had 
strongly favored military training in the schools, 
one speaker going so far as to. recommend its in= 
troduction down to the kindergarten. And im- 
mediately preceding the report, circulars favor- 
ing military training were distributed freely 


among the audience by the Universal Military 


Training League. The report of the committee, 
however, was a unanimous one against combin- 
ing military training with school work, and the 
arguments of the speakers who joined in the dis- 
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cussion were so convincing that the convention, 
in spite of the fact that the atmosphere had been 
charged with militaristic spirit, by an almost 
unanimous (standing) vote approved of the reso- 
lutions submitted. The first resolution favored 
universal and compulsory military training for 
young men from nineteen to twenty-one years of 
age, and the second resolution “opposed the in- 
troduction of military training and military drill, 
or any form of instruction which is distinctively 
or specifically military, into the elementary and 
secondary schools.” The remaining resolutions 
gave a constructive plan of physical training and 
of patriotic and civic service. Many present as- 
serted that this report was the most important 
and far-reaching of any presented. 
* 


Each year gives evidence of the need of chang- 
ing the plan of choosing a place for the next 
meeting, but the need grows stronger as the 
membership increases. The decision is apt to turn 
on the personal plea of some “boomers” or upon 
a combination of members who reside near the 
proposed place of the meeting. The presenta- 
tion of the claims of the various cities must be 
hurriedly made, as only three minutes are al- 
lowed the speakers of any city. There are three 
factors that should be considered in the selection 
of a place for this meeting: Accessibility, ‘hotel 
and convention accommodations, and schools to 
be visited. The place should be centrally located 
for a large majority of the superintendents who 
wish to attend, in order that as little time as pos- 
sible may be lost in transit. Many superinten- 
dents find it difficult to be absent from their city 
at this time of the year even for a day. Again, 
few places of less than 500,000 population have 
suitable hotel accommodations open for such a 
gathering at this time of the year. Winter re- 
sorts are apt to be crowded, and hotels’ widely 
scattered make a central place for the gathering 
difficult. And again, the place selected should 
have schools of a specially high order of merit, 
schools in which some of the best experiments 
are being tried out, schools well worth visiting. 

Query: Now that our organization has grown 
so large, ought we not to leave the selection of 
the time and place of holding the meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence in the hands of 
the president of the Department and the members 
of the executive committee of the N. E. A.? 
Surely they can better determine the advantages 
of the places inviting the association, after a care- 
ful examination of all the conditions involved, 
than can the convention a year in advance, with 
all the facts imperfectly understood. 


A. W. E. 


THE BRAND NOT MENTIONED 


On October 29 Dr. Stephen Langdon, formerly of Ox- 
ford University, and now curator of the Babylonian sec- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, opened 
a letter written 2,200 years B. C., and never delivered. 
The letter was opened with a mallet, as it was sealed in 
a clay cylinder. It was written in Sumerian characters, 
and when deciphered with great difficulty proved to be a 
Babylonian merchant’s order for a shipment of flour.— 
The Christian Herald. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE AT 
KANSAS CITY 


1. Since it appears that we have not yet 
reached the time when we may escape war, the 
Department favors and recommends the adop- 
tion of a plan of intensive and specific military 
training for young men of nineteen years of age 
and over to be conducted during the twentieth 
and twenty-first years. This training should be 
universal and compulsory upon young men of the 
ages mentioned who are physically qualified, 
should include all the features necessary to pre- 
pare young men practically and effectively for the 
work of the soldier, should be provided and 
directed by the National Government and at its 
expense, and should be given by expert in- 
structors provided by the National Government. 

2. The Department is opposed to the introduc- 
tion of military training and military drill, or any 
form of instruction which is distinctively or 
specifically military, into the elementary or sec- 
ondary schools, 

3. A thorough and comprehensive plan of 
physical training should be provided and made 
compulsory upon all boys and girls of all ages 
attending the schools. This plan should include 
physical exercises, setting-up drills with em- 
phasis upon posture and discipline, marching, 
organized and supervised play, recreation, ath- 
letics, gymnastics, summer camps and outdoor 
life, wherever possible, for the whole or part of 
the vacations. This work should always be in- 
tensive, should be graduated and adapted. to the 
ages and needs of pupils, should aim to train 
pupils in health, strength, vigor, alertness, endur- 
ance, self-reliance, and self-control, and should 
include suitable provision for the correction of 
bodily defects. At the same time, provision 
should be made for the extension of similar kinds 
of instruction to young people who are not in 
school, through agencies already established, 
such as evening and continuation schools, recrea- 
tion and community centres, and others which 
may be established. 

4. Special attention should be directed to per- 
sonal hygiene. This should include the care of 
the body, frequent, thorough, compulsory medi- 
cal inspection, and a consideration of the laws to 
health, strength and vigor. 

5. Provision should be made for instruction 
in sanitation and safety precautions for the pur- 
pose of guarding against disease and injury. For 
this purpose voluntary camp life during vaca- 
tions should be encouraged, as well as outdoor 
exercises and hikes into the country. 

6. Patriotic and civic service should be a 
prominent feature of an American education. 
This work should include the study of the his- 
tory of our country, accurately and frankly pre- 
sented, a study of the people, the aims, the ef- 
forts, and sacrifices of our great leaders, stimula- 
tion of a love of country, the opportunities for 
rendering service, the Americanization of the 
thousands of foreigners coming to our shores 
each year, and the development in them of an 
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appreciation of the value and responsibility of 
American citizenship. The spirit and purpose of 
the Boy Scout movement, as contributing to 
these purposes, should be recognized. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Henry Snyder, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
W. M. Davidson, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. B. Dyer, 


Suyerintendent of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 

J. M. Gwinn, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
New Orleans, La. 

F. B. Cooper, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Seattle, Wash. 

C. S. Meek, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


San Antonio, Texas. 
A. W. Edson, 
Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City. 
Committee. 


AN IMPORTANT LETTER 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, March 10, 1917. 

Mr. dear Dr. Winship: You have probably 
recalled the fact that the present month com- 
pletes fifty years in the history of the Bureau of 
Education. As you have followed its fortunes 
with great interest for many years and have been 
one of its stalwart friends, it would naturally be 
cause of great regret that at this moment, which 
is a critical one in its history, your support should 
be wanting. The Bureau arose, as nearly all 
similar institutions in this country arise, from a 
sound instinct which had not been elaborated 
into a coherent plan. In our country indeed 
this is impossible. National life is with us a 
developing process, and all governmental agen- 
cies must develop with the demands of passing 
hours. Unfortunately there is a tendency onthe 
part of Congressmen to provide for government 
agencies under the pressure of sentiment or 
necessity,-and then leave them to work out their 
own permanency. This tendency has been sig- 
nally shown in their treatment of this Bureau. 
Since the Bureau was created the population of 
this country has increased three-fold and the 
number and complexity of the problems of edu- 
cation have increased by a much larger propor- 
tion, but Congress has failed to equip this Bureau 
adequately for the larger responsibilities which 
this growth imposes. It is comparatively easy to 
estimate those functions which the law creating 
the Bureau specifically defined, viz., the collec- 
tion of “such statistics and facts showing the con- 
dition and progress of education in the several 
states and territories,’ but a larger and equally 
important part of its work was left to the dis- 
cretion of its chief without explicit definition. 
Briefly expressed, it covered any activity which 
might “promote the cause of education through- 
out the country.” The interpretation that was 
put upon these instructions is shown by the range 
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of subjects treated in the first Report issued by 
Commissioner Eaton. The publications of the 
office, however, have never fully represented its 
activities. A large part of its work has beem 
that of counsel and advice, which is the one 
activity that can be better. performed by a Fed- 
eral office than by any state or local agency. 
This fact was strikingly illustrated during the 
early years of Commissioner Eaton’s term whem 
the Southern states were developing their de- 
partments of education and their public school 
systems, and depended upon the Bureau for ad- 
vice in respect to the smallest details of this work. 
This advice was sought not alone by correspon- 
dence, but by constant personal applications on 
the part of superintendents unfamiliar with the 
duties to which they were called. During this 
period men like Barnas Sears, Ruffner of Vir- 
ginia, and Armstrong of Hampton Institute, 
acted with the Bureau as an informal board of 
advice on policies affecting education in the 
South. These counsels and interviews have 
never been matters of record. 

It will be readily understood that during Dr. 
Harris’ term the advisory activities of the Bureau 
were enormously increased, and it was his 
opinion that the expansion of the Bureau must 
be in this direction both for its own permanency 
and the interests of the nation. It is well known 
that Dr. Harris made little effort to secure small 
increases of the annual appropriation for the 
work. His vision was large and he was con- 
scious that without large appropriations it would 
be impossible for the Bureau to bear its part 
in promoting the rapidly expanding interests of 
education. From the nature of our national 
organization a Federal bureau can only be a cen- 
tre of co-ordinated activities in this respect im 
which all authorities are duly represented, hence 
the Bureau should have funds for the temporary 
organization of consultative committees. It was 
the consciousness of the limitations of the Bureau 
in this respect that prompted Dr. Harris to sug- 
gest to the Council of the N. E. A. the formation 
of special committees for the investigation of 
educational problems, an idea which worked out 
to remarkable effects in the case of the Commit- 
tee of Ten. This arose from his suggestion and 
to its work the Bureau lent every aid in its 
power. 

Dr. Harris, as you know, was criticised for not 


committing the Bureau to efforts beyond its re- 


sources, and the question still remains whether 
such prudence, which was sometimes mistaken 
for timidity, is wiser than the daring which un- 
dertakes great enterprises with insufficient means. 
I should hope that the schoolmen of this country 
would meet this question by pushing for an in- 
crease in the Bureau appropriations up to the 
measure of present requirements, and I hope you 
may be inclined to give your influence in favor 
of such a course. 
Very truly yours, 
Anna Tolman Smith, 
Specialist in Foreign Educational 
Systems. 
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THE GARDEN AS THE CHILD’S LABORATORY 
FOR NATURE STUDY 


BY. W. D. BLAINE 


Principal Fountain School, Pueblo, Colorado 


A few years ago the only laboratory the child 
knew anything about in relation to his nature 
study work in the school was the window-box 
where the germination of seeds was watched, but 
where plant life and plant growth, as a usual 
thing, meant but little. Today the home garden, 
the school garden, and often the parks and by- 
ways, where nature can be best studied and un- 
derstood, have been added to the laboratory for 
this work. My plea in this paper is that a right 
use be made of the garden for this most interest- 
ing and wonderful of studies—Nature Study. 

Peeping into the bean or pea to see the plant 
that is there with its lunch packed all about it, is 
very interesting to the child. To watch the open- 
ing seeds and the development of rootlets and 
to study the seed leaves and see what comes of 
them, is all very fascinating to the youthful mind. 
But this one feature of plant life which is as in- 
cidental to nature study as breaking an egg or 
watching a chick chip its shell is to the study of 
the chicken, should not “gobble up” all of nature 
study. To use seeds for experiments and ob- 
servation in window-gardens is necessary and 
legitimate as a s/ep in the study of nature, but the 
true object in the planting of seeds should be to 
rear a plant which shall fulfill its whole duty and 
produce other seed. This is seldom, if ever done 
by the window-box system. Sometimes the 
plants receive proper care for a while in their 
small and unnatural home, but in a short time 
they grow to be spindling and sickly and are 
either thrown away, the box and jars stored 
away for another fruitless year, or the tender, 
half-starved plants are parceled out to children 
that they may take them home—only to watch 
them wither. 

One might just as well try to study the dis- 
position and ways of wild canaries by watching 
the nest building and quarrels of the caged 
canaries that have little choice in selection of 
material for building and no choice at all as to 
mate, as to study plants in the window-box and 
forget to study them in the outside world. I be- 
lieve that a few well selected seeds should be 
watched and studied through the process of ger- 
mination, but I more firmly believe that at the 
same time these children should be watching for 
the first appearance of the little plants in their 
own garden, where they will be cared for and 
studied through their life history. Too many of 
our studies pursued in our public schools have 
lacked “motorization,” and do not function in the 
home life and vital life of the child. By all 
means Nature Study should not be added to this 
list. 

I need not go into detail concerning the prob- 
lems to be worked out by the child in his garden 
work, but I shall suggest some of the problems 


that should be discussed in the schoolroom pre- 


_ paratory to the child’s work in his laboratory :— 


1. The effect of sunlight upon plant life, and 
how this should guide in the selec:ion of a garden 
site. 

2. The effect of large trees on smaller plants 
even though they do not shade them, if ground is 
sapped by roots. 

3. The preparation of the soil for planting: 
Fertilizing, spading, pulve.izing. An ideal seed- 
bed. 

4. Each child plot his own garden: Proper 
proportioning of space for vegetables and flow- 
ers desired. Placing larger plants so they will 
not shade smaller ones. 

5. Selection and germination of seed. Test- 
ing germination. 

6. Proper time for planting seeds of different 
vegetables and_flowers. 

7. Proper depth of planting various seeds, 
tubers, bulbs, roots, and_ plants. 

8. The making of cold frames for early plants. 
Care of these. 

9. Best methods of watering in different soils 
and for different vegetables. 

10.. The thinning of plants, and selecting those 
to leave. 

11. A study of cultivation, its value, best 
methods, and depth. 

12. The propagation of plants by cuttings. 
(Poplars, geraniums.) 

13. The method and practice of budding. 
(Roses, cherries, peach.) 

14. The propagation of fruit trees by grafting. 
(Apples.) 

15. Propagation by stolons or runners. 
(Strawberry.) 

By Layering, as currants and gooseberries. 

There are certainly enough profitable, practi- 
cal, and interesting experiments to make the 
child’s work with plant life interesting and fasci- 
nating throughout the grades and later life. 

But we should not think of the child’s garden 
as a place for the study of plant life, merely. If 
you have ever raised a garden you have had some 
troubles and thought provoking situations at 
many turns of the game. You have been brought 
face to face with problems you dreamed not of. 
You have hurried home to cover plants when the 
weather forecaster predicted frost, you have had 
your troubles with English sparrows, cut worms, 
plant lice, squash bugs, grub worms, ants, borers, 
smut, rust and a host of other imteresting and 
provoking life. You have learned to appreciate 
your friends, the toads, ‘birds, Jadybugs lace- 
wings, honey bees, and others. This is the vital 
touch that makes gardening a real study of 
nature, You have found a real place for experi- 


mentation, a place that has a challenge for you, 
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Are you afraid of the game where nature’s ways 
and nature’s creatures play their part? I agree 
with you that there is real work in this game, but 
it is a game that will mean something to you and 
to the youth. You will need to be wide awake 
and in the out-of-doors, if you coach well. Yes, 
you will need a garden that you may visit often 
and if it be one of the children’s so much the 
better. Here is where a school garden comes in 
handy for the teacher and of real value to the 
teaching of those who have no garden at home. 

But this school garden should not take the 
place of the home gardens. The home gardens, 
under the supervision of the schools, should prove 
of great benefit in bringing school life and home 
life into that close relationship which is so sorely 
needed. Every teacher should, where possible, 
use the child’s garden as a gateway to the child’s 
home and environment. It may be possible you 
will find the reason why the child does not thrive 
well at the same time you are trying to diagnose 
his garden troubles. Nature study will help you 
in finding out many things you should know 
about the condition of the homes, and the effect 
upon the life of your pupils. Is it not true that 
we have been studying about nature and about 
children in place of studying nature and children? 
Is it not true that we spend our money for books 
and make trips to libraries, shut ourselves up in 
our rooms studying about the things we should 
do, when the one vital and essential thing is that 
we study the thing itself. Oh, could our teach- 
ers but see that studying about things seldom 
begets result, but that studying the thing itself 
makes for fuller and better living, how much 
would be our progress in one generation! 

The study of soil as we generally conduct it 
means little to our pupils, but it could mean a 
great deal if the teacher had all the pupils 
bring samples from their own gardens, and these 
were tested as to absorption, germination, and 
fertility. The lacewing and the ladybug art of 
importance and keen interest when studied in re- 
lation to the life of the plant louse found in the 
child’s garden. The cutter bee that builds his 
long cylindrical home with pieces of leaves which 
he glues together becomes all absorbing when 
the child has observed this bee cutting the circu- 
lar pieces from his rose plant. The life history 
of the cutworm or cabbage worm is remembered 
better when studied by the child who has tried to 
annihilate the pest in his own garden. Birds that 
have helped the child in keeping down harmful 
insects are guarded jealously. That child who 
has watched the robins in their morning labors 
gathering food is not quite so surprised to learn 
that a young feathering fledgling can assimilate 
fourteen feet of earth worms in one day and not 
have his appetite impaired for the next day’s ban- 
quet. 

In short, nature. study is meaningful and 
real to him who uses the out-of-door laboratory. 
That child sees life in relation to other life. He 
has fearned to be patient—Nature never hurries. 
He has really found that there are wonders and 
mysteries in God’s workshop all about him and 
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that many of these wonders are to be found in 
his own laboratory, his garden. 

(The writer of the paper owns a lot fifty by 
one hundred twenty feet in the city of Pueblo, 
Colorado, planted to young trees and shrubs 
which he propagated. The sales of trees, both 
shade and fruit, from this lot have netted more 
than $50 per year for the past three years. He 
uses this lot as a laboratory for nature study and 
has interested many boys and girls in that section 
of the city in making vacant lots pay.) 

1-0-2 
CHICAGO HOME GARDENS 
BY J. F, H. HEIDE 

To those who have been reared on wilted, in- 
sipid vegetables—who have never learned the 
delightful flavor of crisp, fresh home grown veg- 
etables—there is little in gardening to warrant 
the necessary attention when prices are normal. 

It is an entirely different matter, however, with 
beans at $4 to $4.50 a bushel, as they were all last 
summer, especially since four such bushels and 
more can be grown under back yard conditions 
from a pint of beans, now costing twenty-five 
cents. It will cause the thrifty housewife to stop 
and think when she realizes that all the potatoes 
used per year by the average family of four and 
one-half, twenty-seven bushels, can be grown 
from a peck of seedlings, now costing seventy- 
five cents, on a plot of ground twenty-six feet 
wide and forty feet long. 

It is proposed in this department of the 
Chicago Tribune to take up back yard gardening 
along approved modern lines, with special re- 
gard to the various soils and the atmospheric 
conditions of Chicago and vicinity. 

It is intended to guide the prospective gardener, 
beginner or experienced, in establishing and car- 
ing for such garden as the space limitations per- 
mit, between rubbish heaps of the tenement dis- 
tricts, in the courts of apartment buildings, on 
unused portions of the building lot, on vacant 
lots adjoining or on the spacious grounds of a 
suburban home. 

In simple language, stripped of all technical 
verbiage and of scientific nomenclature, the work 
of the week (if not of the very day) will be clearly 
and fully laid out to conform with the varying 
soil requirements and climatic changes of this 
vicinity. While a certain uniformity of plan and 
method will simplify the project, still that plan 
and method will be so flexible that it will readily 
adapt itself to most conditions confronting the 
householder. 

The best approved methods of modern horti- 
culture will govern our every step from the first 
preparation to the final harvest. Conservation 
of space, of energy, and of expenditure, and the 
production of the best results—these shall be our 
aims. 

The advantages are not merely economical. 
“Correct gardening lures men to the natural oc- 
cupations of the home, gives women a pleasurable 
pride in the completeness of the household, and 
stimulates in the child a love of creation and nat- 


Continued on page 306. 
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SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENS 


BY DR. F. F. MURDOCK 


The school gardens of one urban and three 
rural training schools are conducted with the 
general purpose of satisfying the personal and 
social needs and interests of the children. The 
personal aim is to have children learn by practi- 
cal experience with living plants the laws of 
growth, the responsibilities of gardeners, and the 
characteristics of certain food and flowering 
plants. The social aim is to train children to be 
helpers to their families by the production of food 
and beauty, to be foresighted and economical as 
to efforts and products, and to respect the gar- 
dens and rights of others. 

The desires of the children, the needs of the 
family, and the weather and soil conditions de- 
termine the kind of plants grown. The instruc- 
tive activities peculiar to each phase of develop- 
ment from four to fourteen years determine the 
kind of instruction given. The processes taught 
conform to the standards set by agricultural de- 
partments and colleges. 

All elementary pupils are instructed.as to bulbs, 
seeds, seed-testing, seed-beds, garden plans, 
planting, potting, transplanting, and care of the 
soil. During the spring pupils observe manur- 
ing, plowing, harrowing, and study the imple- 
ments. They prepare seed-beds, sow seed, trans- 
plant and thin out seedlings, and keep the school 
beds and paths free from weeds. During the 
summer vacation the school garden is worked 
for the most part by nearly one-half of the total 
number of pupils. These care for their own and 
others’ gardens, maintain a succession of crops, 
gather products, take them home or sell them 
to neighbors or marketmen. Pupils who work 
other gardens than their own are paid in garden 
products. During the summer and autumn 
plants are studied in their habitat, the injuries by 
insects noticed, the insects themselves studied, 
the modes of control practiced. As the season 
advances the crops are gathered, the ground 
cleared, compost piles made and tools housed. 

The general conduct of school and home gar- 
dens is in charge of the normal school instructor 
in biology. Each regular teacher in the training 
school instructs her pupils both in the school- 
room and the garden. A special supervisor, a 
graduate of the normal school, has charge of the 
school and home gardens during the summer 
vacation. During the autumn instruction con- 
tinues as during the spring. Displays of flowers 
and vegetables are made at the local fairs, for 
which school and individual prizes are awarded. 

The pupils of the kindergarten and three 
primary grades are imitative gardeners and enjoy 
the work as if play. They raise flowers, chiefly, 
for their attractiveness and the pleasure of pick- 
ing them. Individual plots are not cultivated, but 
all the pupils of each grade help in the making 
and care of the class garden. They also go 
about and inspect the work of other grades. No 


attempt is made at scientific knowledge or ag- 
ricultural information. 

The gardening of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades is definitely purposeful. The preparatory 
instruction of the schoolroom is intentionally 
and accurately practiced in the garden according 
to agricultural standards. Every pupil plants and 


“cultivates his plot within the class area, and is 


held responsible for forethought and _ persistent 
care. The fourth grade pupils grow a dozen or 
more grasses and several other forage crops. 
Each fifth and sixth grade pupil grows both flow- 
ers and vegetables. These three years of grow- 
ing grasses, ffowers, and vegetables in an orderly 
sequence result in much definite, first-hand 
knowledge of agriculture, in considerable motor 
skill, and in an intimate acquaintance and appre- 
ciation of plants and their uses. 

Pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
conduct gardening for commercial purposes. 
The seventh grade garden may be a class effort 
or consist of several group plots, and on occasion, 
of individual plots. One-fourth of the products 
are used to pay for seed and fertilizer furnished 
by the school. Three-fourths are sold and the 
money is turned into the class fund for school 
uses, 

Eighth and ninth grade pupils work individually 
or in groups for profit. Enough of some one 
thing must be grown to constitute a commercial 
garden. Records are kept of the time spent in 
work, of costs of seed and fertilizer, of quality and 
quantity of products, and of financial returns. 
Every pupil or group is required to work faith- 
fully throughout the spring term and to take en- 
tire charge of the plot when school opens in Sep- 
tember. If a pupil having an individual plot 
neglects his garden during the summer vacation 
his garden is assigned to another pupil who takes 
all the profit. If the proprietor wishes he can 
assign his garden to another pupil for summer 
care on terms agreeable to them both. Within a 
group the working time of each member is kept 
and the profit is divided according to the amount 
of work done by the individual members. Gar- 
dening is not compulsory for pupils of the eighth 
and ninth grades and so tends to reveal the pupils 
who have special interest or ability, thus serving 
to make clearer possible future activity. 

One great factor in the success of this method 
of conducting school gardens is the privilege 
given to pupils of working in the garden during 
earned time. With the introduction twenty years 
ago of practical arts into all the grades it was dis- 
covered that children would earn extra time for 
the practical arts they enjoyed by getting longer 
lessons in given times, by getting some or all les- 
sons quicker, and in many cases by getting les- 
sons at home. The principle, “Earn the time for 
what you wish to do,” became operative in all 

Continued on page 356. 
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PENNY LUNCHEONS 


Rarely has any movement been of such great 
service to so many classes of people as has the 
penny luncheon. It is of inestimable benefit to 
the child, who is healthier, who will make a more 
vigorous man or woman, who will be more com- 
fortable and tractable, and study better and learn 
more because he has had a wholesome adequate 
mid-day meal. 

It is a remarkable blessing to the mother who 
does not need to be harassed by having a hungry 
child come in begging for things she cannot 
get for him, and more for the mother who goes 
out to work and hasto try to provide a cold 
luncheon for him. 

It is a good thing for the teacher, whose discip- 
line will be easier, whose teaching will be more 
effective, who will escape a lot of wear and tear on 
her nerves because of the better condition of the 
children. 

It is a good thing for the superintendent, who 
has less friction from the teachers, children and 
parents, but best of all it is a good thing for the 
women of the Parent-Teachers Association or 
Women’s Club who are now busy in a good work. 
Nowhere else does so little expenditure of time 
and money bring so large and varied a return as 
in the case of the penny luncheon. 

It was comparatively easy to start it in Western 
cities, but though less inclined to undertake it, it is 
nowhere more serviceable and successful than in 
New England. 

Haverhill, Massachusetts, has as good a demon- 
stration of the value of the penny luncheon as any- 
where in the United States. Superintendent 
Clarence H. Dempsey, Arlington I. Clow 
of the high school, and Mrs. Gertrude E. 
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Simonds of the Board of Education are a great 
combination and from the inception of the idea to 
the serving of the last child they have demon- 
strated perfection in scheme and in detail. 

The Haverhill menu is remarkable for its varied 
characteristics. For one cent the children may buy 
a sandwich, a cup of soup, cup of cocoa, 
both soup and cocoa being served hot, 
glass of milk, rice pudding or a piece of 
gingerbread. The sandwiches include meat, 
egg, apple sauce, jam and salmon salad so 
that the children have an opportunity to select 
which they prefer and vary the bill of fare every 
day. There are also sweets served in the form of 
cookies and fancy biscuit, but it is stipulated that 
the children cannot buy a sweet unless they have 
first purchased something substantial in the form 
of soup, cocoa or a sandwich. If the children 
have more than one penny to spend they can have 
both the substantial article of food and the sweet. 
Fruit is also served, including bananas, tangerines 
and apples. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Since we wrote at length of the proposed 
Lincoln’s birthday celebration at Lincoln 
Memorial University, Cumberland Gap, Ten- 
nessee, there is no occasion to do more than to 
say that the realization was far beyond the 
anticipation. 

Because of the height of international compli- 
cations some features scheduled were canceled, 
but this was really a relief, for, as it was, there 
were more big things than there was time for, 
and everything was a big thing. 

All other celebrations of Lincoln’s birthday, 
north and south, east and west, combined, did 
not equal the Cumberland Gap meeting. 

There were three celebrations each day for 
three days, with three big events and some minor 
features at each of these functions. 

There were two special trains or special cars 
from Washington, two from Cincinnati, and two 
from Chicago. It was an event of much impor- 
tance in anyone’s life, to have the companionship 
of such men as were in these parties. 

And the arrangements at the Lincoln Memo- 
rial University were simply superb. Think of 
an institution like this away from all hotels, res- 
taurants and markets caring with entire comfort 
for scores of men and women accustomed to all 
luxuries ! 

Such oratory! Such conversation hours! Such 
inspirations and memories! 

But the big thing, the really big thing, in those 
three days was the blending of North and South, 
men of national fame from each section vying 
with those of the other in glorifying the memory 
of Lincoln. 

In advance we wondered if it would not grow 
stale, but there was literally no sameness; every 
man had a fresh message. 

For President George A. Hubbell and wife, 
who had charge of every detail, we have un- 
bounded admiration. When we were there a 
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month before we insisted that it could not be 
done, but it was. 

Great credit is due John Wesley Hill of New 
York, who arranged for special trains and every- 
thing away from Cumberland Gap. 
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PREPARED RATHER THAN TRAINED 


Much havoc has come from talking of “train- 
ing” teachers. It was a harmless word as 
originally used but harmful in its working out 
in these latter days. 

You can train a young person to teach school 
mechanically. Much of the “expert” teaching 
and testing is based wholly upon the theory that 
a school is an  arithmetic-spelling-reading- 
writing factory and that a teacher is the skilful 
boss of the hiring-firing class of factories, in 
which a child shall turn off a seventy per cent. 
product in number work, in standardized pen- 
manship, and in spelling, or be fired to the men- 
tal measurement factory, thence to be fired to 
the institution, department, or lower grade much 
as the product of any factory is classified, as 
commercial eggs are classified as “strictly fresh 
eggs,” “fresh eggs,” “good eggs,” and “eggs.” 

At last we are beginning to realize that a nor- 
mal school or college education is to “prepare” 
teachers, and that the teachers are to be pre- 
pared to prepare children to do better work and 
be better children next year than this year. 

BOYS AND GIRLS AT FAIRS AND EX- 

POSITIONS 

There was a time when the exhibits of the boys 
and girls at fairs and expositions were novelties 
that were tolerated by fair and exposition man- 
agers because of the universal interest of men 
and women in boys and girls. The “still exhibits” 
of products grown or articles made were of a 
very low grade, but were accepted because the 
exhibitor was young and deemed unable to do 
better. Since the organization of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work as a project in extension, the 
quantity and quality of these exhibits has 
steadily increased until today there is hardly a 
fair or exposition in the country that is not rec- 
ognizing this type of work and providing special 
departments to handle the exhibit. The quality 
of the exhibit is now better in most instances 
than those exhibited by fathers and mothers. In 
many cases these young producers have taken 
prizes in competition with the older people of 
the community. 

Some years ago an effort had been made to 
entertain boys and girls at expositions and fairs 
by conducting isolated contests in running, 
jumping, and novelties such as catching the 
greased pig and other events that would provide 
enjoyment for the older folks and some little 
pleasure for the younger. But the new exhibit 
is now at hand and the boys’ and girls’ exhibit at 
the fairs and expositions has taken on new in- 
terest. 

It is now highly educational. No feature of 


$61 
school work is more vital. The new term, 
“Motivation,” is at its best in these efforts ot 
boys and girls, 
the keynote of success in educating boys and 
girls from twelve years up is to have boys do 
things that they recognize is a man’s job, and 
girls things that they recognize as a woman's job. 
There is no better test of the up-to-dateness 
of a teacher, principal and superintendent than 
the attitude toward the out-of-school activities of 
boys and girls. 
We are using this week the best article we 
have seen on this movement. 


ENDURANCE TEST 

We have no interest in automobiles and do not 
care to advertise the particular brand of machine 
that has made a remarkable record, official to 
the last word. It was a stock car, taken from 
the factory, just such a car as every other one, 
and it went all over California, up hill and over 
deserts with six days of California rains, run- 
ning night and day for forty-four days without 
giving the engine a minute for breathing. 
Chautteurs, and official observers, and_ tires 
changed, and water and gasoline were supplied, 
but no repairs, no cessation of action by the 
engine, and in the forty-four days it had traveled 
22,022 miles or 500.5 miles a day. 

Our interest in this is merely in the habit of 


the times to test out everything, and incidentally 
everybody. 


HONEY-SPOT SCHOOL 

“Honey-Spot” is in no sense a sentimental 
name for a school district in Stratford, Conn., 
which Frank Irvin Cooper, a Boston architect, is 
making famous. 

From time immemorial the swamp at the foot 
of the village hill-site was a spot in which wild 
bees held high carnival, reveling in the sweets 
of wild flowers, depositing sweetest honey in un- 
conventional places, until the boys who learned 
their sweet haunts came to know the neighbor- 
hood as “Honey-Spot.” 

Now since the bees have been conventionalized, 
the Boston architect has brought fame to 
“Honey-Spot” and we hope a deserved fortune 
to himself by unconventionalizing school archi- 
tecture by applying the budget system to the 
making of schoolhouses. 

Mr. Cooper has shown us the way we long 
have sought and mourned because we found it 
not. Gary gave the suggestion of the vista 
through which Mr. Cooper has had the vision 


_that will save billions of money while increasing 


efficiency immeasurably. 

The “Honey-Spot” schoolhouse, with every 
latest health and professional need respected, 
with ideal conditions for rotary school activities, 
with every social service convenience, will 
be in use twelve hours a day for five school days 
of the week, several hours on Saturday and some 
hours on Sunday. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION 


At the Kansas City meeting of superintendents 
a room was set apart by the National Institution 
for Moral Instruction as a conference room on 
character education with Milton Fairchild in 
charge. 

About one hundred persons registered, and 
many personal discussions were had by those 
interested in developing this phase of public 
education. The claim is made by the National 
Institution for Moral Instruction that character 
education is already recognized as one of the 
elemental divisions of public education, but that 
it has been neglected and is undeveloped in 
material and method. There is no agreement 
among leading educators as to what plans ought 
to be carried out to get results in character de- 
velopment, and the time has not yet come to or- 
ganize a section on character education. But 
there is need of concentration of attention on 
the part of the leaders of the National Education 
Association on “character education,” just as 
there has been concentration on “intellectual,” 
“vocational” and “physical” education, and that 
the conference room, in which those who have 
done advance work and have material and plans 
for the development of this phase of public edu- 
cation can exhibit these plans and discuss them 
with others who are making experiments and do- 
ing research work in this field. The conference 
room on character education will probably be 
continued, and made a regular feature of the 
National Education Association meetings. 
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A MEZZANINE SCHOOL 

Superintendent Duncan MacKinnon of San 
Diego, whose night schools are record break- 
ing—2,700 enrollment in a city of 40,000—has 
established a Mezzanine School between the 
high school hour and supper hour. This is 
proving highly popular with women who cannot 
come in the evening but can come when the 
older children come from high school to care 
for younger children for whom the mother 
cares by day. 

Nothing has been more appreciated by any 
class of citizens than is the Mezzanine School 
for those who avail themselves of it. Great 
credit is given Mr. MacKinnon for this, his 
latest demonstration of progress. 


POOR MILTON 


Now it is John Milton who is not allowed to 
continue to enjoy his reputation. He might bet- 
ter have been a “mute inglorious Milton,” ac- 
cording to Professor Leonard C. Van Noppen of 


Columbia University. 


According to Van Noppen, Milton “picked up” 
the deathless poem almost as it is from a work 
called “Lucifer,” by the great Dutch writer Von- 
del. He has, says the professor, more than 200 
pages parallelisms from the works of the two 
men, and a comparison shows, he alleges, that 
Milton took most of his lines from the ante- 
dated “Lucifer.” 
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GEORGE HENRY MARTIN 


George Henry Martin, widely known edu- 
cator, who has been actively identified with 
Bridgewater Normal School, Boston public 
schools, and with the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts, died after a protracted illness at his 
home in Lynn, Massachusetts, on March 25. 
He was well beloved by all who knew him. He 
will be greatly missed. — 
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GREATEST OF FOLLIES 

In at least one city the moving picture houses 
refuse to use the films of any maker who sells to 
any school in that city. If anything will help to 
put moving pictures under the ban of the law 
it will be such folly as that. It is bad enough to 
make a raid on all nickels and dimes with no 
greater return of good and so great liability to 
evil without trying to force the lovers of the 
movies to patronize the professional shows. 
— the gods would destroy they first make 
mad, 


INTERESTING FACT 


Rhode Island has never had a law requiring 
any special length of school term and the only 
other states thus negligent are Alabama, Geor- 
gia and Louisiana. But without any legislative 
requirement Rhode Island has for ten years had 
the longest school year for all of her schools of 
any state in the Union. Law is not Rhode Is- 
land’s schoolmaster. 


Are high school savings banks as successful 
as those of elementary school pupils? If not, 
why not? Don’t boys and girls of high school 
age need the habit of thrift as much as younger 
boys and girls? 

Editor J. McKeen Cattell of the department of 
psychology, Columbia University, must be hav- 
ing a lot of fun, personally and professionally, in 
his devotion to the president of the University. 


You.will see more and more beautiful roses in 
Portland, next July, than you can see anywhere 
else in America any month in the year. 


Pennsylvania is likely to follow New York’s 
example and have a noble Educational Building 
on Capitol Hill in Harrisburg. 


A hundred years ago Bagdad was the first city 
in the world in wealth and commerce, with a pop- 
ulation of 2,000,000. 


Did any American teacher or preacher ever 
approach James E. West in influencing boys to be 
manly gentlemen? 


Let the campaign for just salaries for teachers 
be waged everywhere incessantly and intensely. 
Texas is first, lowa, second, Illinois, third, 
Georgia, fourth, in value of farm crops in 1916. 


School administration grows 
cated in geometrical ratio. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


ON THE VERGE. 

President Wilson’s proclamation convening 
the sixty-fifth Congress in extra session on April 
2 brings the United States to the verge of war 
with Germany, or rather, furnishes proof that it 
is already on the verge. Congress is summoned 
“to receive a communication concerning grave 
matters of national policy, which should be taken 
immediately under consideration.” As to what 
these matters are there is no secret. They re- 
late to a state of war which is already practically 
existing and which calls for immediate and ade- 
quate measures of defence. That the nation, un- 
prepared though it is, will rise to the emergency 
and “do its bit” toward the suppression of Ger- 
man inhumanity, and this without any selfish 
aims to serve or any territorial or other ambi- 
tions to promote, there can be no doubt. 


THREE SHIPS IN ONE DAY. 

If anything was needed to arouse Americans 
to a realizing sense of the seriousness of the in- 
ternational crisis, it was found in the sinking by 
German submarines of three unarmed American 
merchantmen in one day. The ships were the 
City of Memphis, bound from Cardiff to New 
York, the Illinois, from London for Port Arthur, 
Texas, and the Vigilancia, bound from New York 
to Havre. The first two were homeward bound 
in ballast, so that their destruction cannot be ex- 
cused on the ground that they were carrying 
supplies, contraband or otherwise. All of them 
were flying the American flag, and their crews 
were largely American. If the sinking of such 
ships without warning is not an act of war, it 
would be difficult to define one. Fifteen mem- 
bers of the Vigilancia’s crew were drowned, and 
the survivors were in lifeboats for two days and 
a half. They were trailed most of the time by a 
submarine which made no attempt to help them. 


THE ADAMSON LAW UPHELD. 

Following close upon the decision of the rail- 
way managers to yield to the demands of the 
four railway brotherhoods came the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court upholding the 
constitutionality of the Adamson law. Had the 
brotherhoods waited, therefore, they would have 
secured all that they sought, without incurring 
the reproach of selecting the time of the nation’s 
gravest crisis to force compliance with their de- 
mands. The Court divided, five to four, in the 
decision rendered. The effect of the decision is 
to make an eight-hour day the permanent basis 
for computing wages on the railroads, and, as the 
law, by its terms, was to take effect on January 
1, the resultant wage increase will be retroactive, 
and the men will receive $12,000,000 or more in 
back wages. With this contingency in view, the 
railroad managers have been keeping a record of 
every man’s work, by mileage and by hours, 
since the beginning of the year. 

THE GERMAN RETREAT. 

The retreat of the German forces on the west- 

ern front from the region of Arras to the north- 


east of Soissons, which began on February 23, 
has continued without check, until more than 800 
square miles of territory and 250 towns and vil- 
lages have been occupied by the pursuing French 
and British troops. The retiring Germans have 
left desolation behind them, burning towns, cut- 
ting down trees, poisoning wells and carrying off 
thousands of the civilian population, women and 
men. Despatches from Berlin represent this re- 
treat as a piece of strategy, intended to baffle the 
plans of the Allies for a sharp spring offensive, 
and to reshape the western front so as to furnish 
a new aggressive initiative. But it is hard to be- 
lieve that the German commanders would give 
up such a stretch of territory unless they were 
hard pressed and in need of all their men and 
guns in other fields, 


THE RUSSIAN OVERTURN. 


Never in human history did a great revolution 
achieve its ends in so short a time and with so 
little shedding of blood as that which has taken 
place in Russia. In a single week the country 
was transformed from an iron-bound monarchy 
to a socialistic republic, promising free institu- 
tions, -universal suffrage and the protection 
of popular rights. The Romanoffs have 
made a permanent exit from the throne, and if 
the Grand Duke Michael, as is possible, should 
be placed at the head of the state, it will not be 
as the heir to the throne, a prerogative which he 
has formally renounced, but as the free choice of 
the popular assembly. Just what form of gov- 
ernment may finally emerge it would be idle to 
predict, but there seems to be no formidable op- 
position anywhere to the new order of things. 
The army and its leaders are loyal to the provi- 
visional government, and there is no indication of 
any lessening of purpose to carry the war 
through to a, victorious conclusion. 


CABINETS CHANGE IN FRANCE. 


The Entente Allies seem to be doomed to em- 
barrassment resulting from 
changes. Following close upon the Russian 
revolution, which overturned an absolute mon- 
archy dating back for a thousand years, came an 
abrupt change of Cabinets in republican France. 
The Briand ministry which succeeded the Viviani 
cabinet in October, 1915, and was reorganized 
last December, resigned on March 18. This 
action was taken in consequence of vehement at- 


tacks in Parliament, under the sting of which- 


General Lyautey, minister of war, gave up his 
portfolio. Alexandre Ribot, who has _ several 
times been Premier, and who is now seventy-five 
years old, though in full vigor, has accepted the 
responsibility of heading the new Cabinet, but 
Briand refused a place in it. Viviani, however, 
has accepted the office of Minister of Justice, 
and Rear Admiral Lacaze that of Minister of 
Marine. 


Continued on page 362, 
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ARBOR DAY CELEBRATION 


BY DR, MARGARET MCNAUGHT 


Commissioner of Elementary Education, California 


[The following School Play for Arbor Day is not de- 
signed to be followed literally, but to be taken as a 
scenario for local elaboration.] 

The discussion among the boys as to the selection 
of a tree for the grounds should be worked out largely 
by the boys themselves, each presenting the tree which 
he deems most fitting for the grounds. Not more than 
three or four should be presented, as more would make 
this part of the play too long. The discussion and the 
voting should be carried out under parliamentary rules, 
If desired a like discussion might be arranged among 
the girls as to the selection of flowers, 

The plan of having the boys, the girls and the smaller 
children enter the play in succession, instead of all en- 
tering upon the platform at once, is designed to give 
variety to the movement and an added interest as the 
subject of discussion changes. 

In every part of the play as large an amount of orig- 
inal thought, wording and action should be permitted 
as is reasonable. 


PLANTING THE SCHOOL GROUND. 


The stage or platform should be decorated with 
shrubs, or branches of trees, with vines and with flowers. 
A group of boys march in progession up the aisle 
through the auditorium, carrying spades, shovels and 
hoes. As they march they sing, and continue singing 
until they have ascended the platform. 

When all the boys are in order on the platform and 
the singing ceases one of them says:— 

First Boy—What tree shall we plant? 

Second Boy—I think we should plant a tree that is 
native to the soil. It will grow best, make promptest 
shade and be most easily cared for. 

Third Boy—I think we should have a foreign tree. 
It will be a new thing to study, will teach us something 
of foreign lands and add to the variety of our lessons 
in tree growing. 

Fourth Boy—Let us get the advice_of men that know 
what trees grow best in our soil and will best adorn 
the school ground. Whether we are to have a native 
tree or a foreign one, we must know what kind of tree 
to get and how to plant it. 

Fifth Boy—I have talked with several men that know 
about such things. Some think the maple will be best, 
others prefer the elm. Some say we should grow nut 
trees, the walnut or the chestnut. 

First Boy—Let us have a vote. Have any of you a 
motion to make in favor of a particular tree? 

Second Boy—I move we plant a —— 

Third Boy—I second the motion. 

Fourth Boy—I move we plant a —— 

Fifth Boy—I second the motion. 

Sixth Boy—I move to plant a —— 


Seventh Boy—I second the motion. 


Note: The trees named should be those that are actually favored 
inethe school where the play is given, and arguments stated in favor of 


First Boy—Three trees have been nominated and sec- 
onded. Are there any other nominations? I will take 
the vote on each tree separately. All in favor of —— 
please hold up your hands until counted. (After count- 
ing he says): There are nine votes for this tree. All 
in favor of the ~— hold up your hands (counts). There 
are four votes for this tree. All in favor of the —— 
hold up your hands (counts). There are four votes for 
this tree, There were seventeen votes cast, nine of 
which were for the ——. This being a majority of the 
total vote, the —— is selected, 


Fourth Boy—I move that the vote be made unani- 
mous so that the selection may stand as the choice of 
the whole school and the tree be the common care and 
pride of all. 

Sixth Boy—I second the motion. 

First Boy—It has been moved and seconded that the 
vote be made unanimous; if there is no objection it will 
be so ordered. There is none. The —— will be planted 
as the unanimous choice of the school. Give a cheer 
for the tree and the school. 

(All cheer.) 

First Boy—If there be no further business we will 
proceed to the planting. 

Second Boy—Mr. Chairman, I hear the sound of 
singing voices; the girls are coming. Let us wait to 
welcome them. 

A group of girls with wreaths on their heads march 


though the aisle and ascend the platform, singing as 
they come. 


(As the girls ascend the platform the boys fall back 
so as to form a group facing the girls.) 

First Boy—You are welcome with your songs and 
also with your hands, for we may need your help; but 
you have come too late to vote. 

First Girl—What did you vote? 

First Boy—We voted to plant a —— tree. 

First Girl—What does he piant, who plants a tree? 

Boys (in concert)— 


“What do we plant when we plant a tree? 
We plant the ship that will cross the sea, 
We plant the mast to carry the sails, 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales, 
The keel, the keelson, the beam, the knee, 
We plant the ship, when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the house for you and me, 

We plant the rafters, the shingles and floors, 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams, the siding, all parts that be, 

We plant the house, when we plant the tree. 


First Boy—Now that we have answerea you about 
the tree may we ask what you girls are going to plant? 
Girls—We are going to plant flowers. 
First Boy—What do you plant when you plant 
flowers? 
Girls (in concert)— 
In all places, then, and in all seasons 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons 
How akin they are to human things. 


First Boy—Then it is as well to plant flowers as to 
plant trees; help us with the tree and we will help you 
with the flowers. Shall we now go together to the 
garden? 

A Girl—Hold. The little children are coming. 

[A group of little girls and boys come in singing to 
the tune of “We Come to See Miss Jennie O’Jones.”’] 

“We come to see your garden grow, your garden 
grow, your garden grow; we come to see your garden 
grow; and how is it today?” 

First Girl—It is prepared and ready for planting 

Little Children—"We are right glad to hear it, to 
hear it, to hear it; we are right glad to hear it, and 
who will tend it, pray?” 

Big Boys—We will water and weed it, and the girls 
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will help to see that it is well pruned and kept free from 
pests. 

Little Children—“We come to see your garden 
grow, your garden grow; we come to see your garden 
grow, and have you birds we pray?” 

Boys—Yes, we have birds, the thrush, the robin, the 
sparrow, etc. They come with the spring to sing in 
the garden and to build their nests. j 

Little Children—We are right glad to hear it, to hear 
it, to hear it; we are right glad to hear it, and who will 
guard them, pray? 

Boys—We will guard them as well as tend the flowers. 

Little Girls—We are right glad to hear it, to hear it, 
to hear it; we are right glad to hear it, and we will 
help you, too. 


First Girl—Come, now, all of us. We have agreed 


on trees and flowers and birds, and all have pledged 
a mutual help to tend as well as to plant. Let us now 
set about our task. 

First Boy—Willingly we come, and we will sing as w 
match. 

They all sing. . 

They all form a procession, and march out, little chil- 
dren leading, carrying baskets of flowers; next the 
girls bearing flowering plants; the boys bringing up 
the rear with the spades and hoes. The auditors follow, 
All gather round the tree that is to be the chief plant- 
ing of the day. The teacher, or some selected speaker, 
delivers a short address on the significance of the day. 
The ceremony ends with singing “My Country, "Tis of 
Thee.” 

—From Bulletin of California State Department. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Otis E. Hall, State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, is one of the greatest successes 
in Rural Children’s Club Work. He has classi- 
fied all contests, has worked out 
specific details to the last word, and 
his Bulletins are complete and yet 
concise, specific and yet attractive. 
His vision is far-reaching, his work- 
ing plans scientific, and his leadership 
inspiring. To us his success signifies 
more than to any one outside of his 
family. I was in his institute in 
Crawford County, Indiana, for two 


successive years. He was just a | 
faithful, devoted, unusually intelli- 
gent county superintendent on a 


small salary and wondering how long 
politicians would let him stay on his 
job, and what he could do when they 
said “go.” 

To his wife of a few months he owes the sug- 
gestion that he do something to “put himself on 
the map.” The second week after. I was there 
for the second time I was to be with O. H. Ben- 
son, superintendent of Wright County, Iowa, 
then unknown except locally, for two days, and 
then for two days with Jessie Field, then county 
superintendent, Page County, Iowa, then un- 
known except locally. There I was to join the 


Southern state superintendents in their two 
weeks’ special Pullman car study of rural 
schools. 


I invited Otis Hall to go with me to see Ben- 
son’s schools and Jessie Field’s. Of course he 
said it was early in the school year and he could 
not get away from his work, and it would cost 
$50.00 and he had just set up ‘housekeeping. 
Again it was the wife who insisted that there was 
no validity in either excuse and he went. 

The rest of the story is well known to many 
persons. The Southern state superintendents 
literally fell in love with him, and they insisted 
that he, too, should be their guest. The next 
year they began their two weeks’ trip with two 
days with him in Crawford County, and he had 
slides made of his consolidated schools and lec- 
tured at many state associations, became a 


OTIS E. HALL, 
Manhattan, Kans. 
State Director Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs. 


national figure, as did Mr. Benson and Miss Field, 


and Kansas drew a prize when he was selected 


for state work with Manhattan as headquarters. 


Lee L. Driver, Winchester, In- 
diana, superintendent of Randolph 
County, has become the leader of all 
America school consolidation, 
there being now but nineteen one- 
room schools in a large rural county 
and these will soon be reduced to 
fourteen. Incidentally, this fact and 
his platform ability have made him 
the most in demand on the national 
lecture platform of any county super- 
intendent with possibly two excep- 
tions.Even state associations give him 
front rank, and he always makes 
good. 


O. J. Kern, University of California, who made 
Winnebago County, Illinois, and Rockford nation- 
ally famous and was tempted to the Golden Gate 
state is really doing wonderful things there. He 
goes from county to county with his illuminating 
views and inspiring addresses and everywhere the 
county starts on a new career. It is not at ail 
unusual, as at Paradise recently, for a man to 
present the school an acre of the right kind of land 
for a playground for the school, and in other 
places one or more acres for school gardens. 
Mr. Kern has all California beautifying school 
grounds. 

William H. Kirkpatrick of Teachers College, 
New York, has developed into one of the keenest 
thinkers, clearest visioned, brightest writers in 
that faculty of brilliant educational leaders. 
Here is a sample of the things he says and writes 
with ease: ‘“Thinking unless it works is not worth 
anything.” 

Dwight W. Lott, Lima, Ohio, is one of the 
liveliest young men in high school work whom 
we know. He is a believer in “General Science” 
and he is an enthusiast over natural “projects”. 
rather than the artificial. 
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CHICAGO HOME GARDENS 


Continued from page 348, 


ural simplicity. It exercises a wholesome and re- 
fining influence over the character of the entire 
family circle.” 

“Hard work,” you say? By no means. The 
incessant prating of “back breaking garden toil” 
is no more reasonable than “loin-racking riding” 
or “arm straining tennis.” When unused mus- 
cles are set to a new task they must be accus- 
tomed to the new strain, which usually requires 
three to four days. After that gardening is ac- 
companied by no greater discomfort than is walk- 
ing. Correct physical development requires the 
exercise of all muscles, including those of the 
back; and nothing is so well adapted to saving 
them all from atrophy as handball or vegetable 
gardening. 

“Unsightly?” Far from it. The regular lities 
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of a well kept vegetable garden are pleasing to 
the eye at every stage of development, and it will 
truly be well kept if the amateur gardener fol- 
lows our daily hints. Nevertheless the scheme 
of-planting, to be outlined in due time, will include 
perennials for masks and landscape effects. 

In a word, this column will do its full share in 
regaining for Chicago its once proud surname of 
the Garden city, even though chiefly through veg- 
etable gardens. Every phase of the subject will 
be explained in agreeable homceopathic doses so 
that we may have fresh vegetables during twelve 
months of the year through a mere pleasant 
diversion. 

Though we shall concentrate our efforts on 
such fruits and vegetables as can be readily 
grown in-the vicinity of this great industrial 
centre we shall give space to all questions about 
individual preferences as well as those pertaining 
to peculiar conditions. 


Any teaching of gardening that would not result in a very wide extension of home garden- 
ing would not be worthy the name. Better home gardening for the children is the ultimate result 


of a!l school gardens.—Van Evrie Kilpatrick. 
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SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENS 


Continued from page 349. 


subjects and when school gardening was started 
in 1902 it was naturally and successfully applied 
by the children. 

Home gardens have been carried on by about 
half the pupils in the training schools and with 
greater proportionate success, this being due to 
the added interest and instruction of the parents. 
‘Supervisors and grade teachers encourage the 
undertaking, inspect plots and confer with fami- 
lies if necessary to the children’s success. The 
summer instructors give more than half their 
time to the home gardens, inspecting, instructing, 
encouraging both children and parents, receiving 
from them abundant appreciation of the work 
and the teacher. Home gardens alone do not 
necessarily make for clear thinking or enjoyment 
of the work. School gardens alone do not en- 
sure power or responibility in independent effort, 
nor do they exemplify agriculture as a vocation. 
School gardens are a vital factor in affording in- 
tensive teaching and the companionship of class- 
mates and playmates, whereas home gardens 
stimulate the sympathetic participation of parents 
and the emulation of neighbors. Both forms are 
desirable in all communities and are necessary in 
communities having only kitchen gardens. 

The normal school students follow a course 
parallel to but more extended than the children’s 
course. They carry on the indoor gardening, 
prepare and cultivate individual outdoor gardens, 
give instruction in the training school rooms and 
take charge of pupils in their gardens. Such 
training makes it possible to extend agricultural 
education rapidly and well, and places responsi- 


bility for more extension of the work on the 
school authorities. 

The educational results of school and home 
gardening have been broader and more effective 
than anticipated. Wise supervision, sympathetic 
instruction, companionship in outdoor work and 
study, enjoyment of effort and products, and con- 
sciousness of increasing knowledge and power 
are the essential and stimulating factors reach- 
ing from and upon success. 


A HYMN FOR ARBOR DAY 


{To be sung by Schools to “America’’.] 


God save this tree we plant! 

And to all nature grant 
Sunshine and rain. 

Let not its branches fade, 

Save it from axe and spade, 

Save it for joyful shade— 
Guarding the plain. 


When it is ripe to fall, 

Neighbored by trees as tall, 
Shape it for good. 

Shape it to bench and stool, 

Shape it to square and rule, 

Shape it for home and school, 
God bless the wood. 


Lord of the earth and sea, 
Prosper our planted tree, 

Save with thy might. 
Save us from indolence, 
Waste and improvidence, 
And in thy excellence, 

Lead us aright. 

—Henry Hanby Hay. 
Issued by American Civic Association, Washington, 
D. C. 
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“THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL—ITS ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND_ EXTENSION. By Charles 
Hughes Johnston, David Snedden, Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley and twenty-four other specialists. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 848 pp. 

Professor Johnston of the University of Illinois has, 
-devoted himself to the study of the problems of the 
modern high school as has no other student of mod- 
-ern education. He has made it his “major” from the 
beginning of his specializing in education. - Dr. John- 
‘ston not only knows these problems at first hand but 
knows those who have specialized in a masterful way 


-on the special phases of these problems. 


Today there are thirty high school problems, each 
requiring the knowledge and skill of a specialist. No 
one man could, if he would, be a specialist on all the 
problems of the modern high school. Dr. Johnston 
appreciates this fact better than does any other student 
of high school problems whom we know, and, conse- 


-quently, he knows best those who are specialists. The 


old-time all-round physician, the country or village 
doctor, the family physician is still invaluable, but only 
as he knows who is the best specialist on special emer- 
gencies. Many a man would know that Meyer Bloom- 
field is the one authority on vocational guidance, that 
James Fleming Hosic is the authority on co-operation 
in the teaching of- high school English, that David 
Snedden is a master on the social enterprise side of the 
high school, and Ellwood P. Cubberley on its legal and 
financial aspects, but who, other than Charles Hughes 
Johnston, would know that Dora Williams, Mary ~V. 
Grice, Merle Thorpe and Florence M. Hopkins are 
high authorities, each in a special activity? ~The wise 


-selection of twenty-five specialists on high school prob- 


lems is of itself the work of a master. 


THE TEACHER AS ARTIST, OR EDUCATION 
AS AN AESTHETIC PROCESS. By Herman 
Harvyell Horne, Ph. D. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Price, 70 cents. 

It is a most attractive view of the teaching art, to 
make it artistic, by making the teacher an artist. It is 
a charming way of saying that the teacher is not a drill 
master, that the school is something more than infor- 
mation factory or an intelligence bargain counter, but is 
an exhaustless fountain of inspiration. 

Dr. Horne demonstrates the value of his ideal by the 
artistic way in which he teaches teachers to be artists. 


“THE HOME AND THE FAMILY. An elementary 


textbook of home making. By Helen Kinne and 

Anna M. Cooley, B. S. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. Illustrated. Price, 80 cents. 

These two authors are professors of household arts 
education of Columbia University and writers of other 
books in the Homemaking Series. 

This particular book makes pleasant, easy reading for 
girls, giving them direct information in the renovating, 
care, upkeep, repairing and decorating of a simple 


‘home. The story of the making habitable an oid house 


by the girls of the Pleasant Valley School,—its name 
the Ellen H. Richards House,—how it was kept clean 
and attractive after its metamorphosis is all told in nar- 
rative fashion, making a useful book for school, home, 
or club life. The last chapter treats of personal effi- 


ciency, and a summary of the thoughts on food, clothing, 


care of the sick and all management which contributes 
to better living. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By George W. Myers 
and George E. Atwood. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company. Cloth. 338 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Although there are many good points to be mentioned 

about this book, space permits of but two.. First, there 

is “the correlation of algebra with arithmetic, geometry 
and general science.” So many high school pupils see 
no connection between’ these related subjects, where 
if they but could, each one of these subjects would be- 
come more easy to handle, and the general fund of in- 
formation would be incréased. It is a difficult thing to 
get any high school child to think beyond the day’s 


‘lesson, and any book that attempts a broader view of 


a subject is to be commended. 


BOOK TABLE 


_For the second good quality there is the introduc- 
tion of graphs early in the book. In past years the 
tendency has been to leave out graphs entirely, unless 
required by the college entrance examinations. Yet 
every child or marking the little squares and 
watching a straight line, a circle, or a parabola grow. 
And they are not useless. For how often do we not 
see a graph system used in committee reports of every- 
thing, from infant mortality to increase in moving pic- 
ture houses? Also the graphs make the work at hand 
more clear to the pupil. 

The book is excellently printed, the variegated forms 
of type making the text easy for the eye. 


STUDIES IN DEMOCRACY. By Julia H. Gulliver, 
President of Rockford College for Women, Rockford, 
Illinois. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00, net. 

_ President Julia H. Gulliver has done well to present 

in vigorous phrase a woman’s interpretation of the 

significance of democracy in this crucial hour of the 
world’s history. It is a book that would not have been 
written three years ago, that could not be written when 
this cruel war is over. No one knew enough to write 
it then, everyone will know so much that it will not 
need to be written when the war clouds are illumined 
by the rainbow of peace; but now, when we know 
little, any day, of what will be real the mext day, and 
when nothing is ideal to-day and there is no vista of the 

ideal tomorrow, it is exceedingly interesting to have a 

clear headed, well educated, inspiring leader of women 

suggest earnest thinking as to the significance of effi- 
ciency in democracy, in distinction from efficiency in an 
autocracy. 

The most distinctive feature of the book is President 

Gulliver's meditations upon the responsibility that de- 

mocracy may place upon women if democracy triumphs 

over autocracy, as the outcome of the wild revelry 
of brutality which bids fair to encircle the globe. 


LATIN SENTENCE CONNECTION. By Dr. Clar- 
ence Whittlesey Mendell, Assistant Professor of 
Latin, Yale University. New haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press. Cloth. 214 pp. Price, $1.50. 

_ This book deals with the connection between con- 

tiguous sentences in Tacitus, Cato, Sallust, the younger 

Pliny, Cicero, Seneca, Caesar, Livy and other Latin 

authors. It is a thorough investigation and the~-results 

are convincing. It points out the mass of concepts 
that are beneath the Latin sentence and the great area 
of unexpressed thought that these connections may un- 
cover to us. 


OLD TUNES, NEW RIMES AND GAMES FOR KIN- 
DERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES.  Ar- 
ranged by Mari Ruef Hofer. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. Paper (7x11). Price, 25 cents. 
Here is exceedingly catchy and fetching material ready 

for use by any teacher, expert or those untrained in leader- 

ship in games. Miss Hofer is as widely known as any 
play specialists for little people and thus her latest con- 
tribution will greatly delight her admirers in the profes- 
sion and will extend her reign to new kingdoms. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH, “THE SHEPHERD OF 
THE OCEAN.” By Frank Cheney Hersey of Harvard. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Price, 50 cents. 
This tercentenary edition of the life and writings of 

Sir Walter Raleigh, the “Apostle and the martyr of 

British Colonial Empire,” probably “the most universally 

capable Englishman that ever lived,” “a scholar among 

courtiers and a courtier among scholars.” At this’ hour 
in England’s most tragic crisis every American should 
read this book. 


Healthy, Stron amd 
HAVE Beautiful tiany years before it was 


: , offered as a Domestic B 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Physicians ane 
"7 by them as a Reliable Nelief for Kyes that Need 
are. Try itin your Kyes and in Babs’s Eyes—No Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Breasiot—nees t no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Eye Free. 
MURi..€ EVE REMcUY CON.PALY, Chicago, 
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BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


eetings OCTOBER. Hinchman, Groton School, mem- 
M to be Held : : bers of the executive board. > 
12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- WINCHESTER Th School! 
MARCH. sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. Cc : e 
Ashley T. Conrad, Superior, pres- ‘O™mmuttee to ace cloth: 
29-31: Northern South Dakota igent: Miss Agnes E. Bury, vice- the Giff rd Sch will an 
Educational Association. Mo- resident; Miss Bertha J. Bauer, is make- 
bridge. secretary: R. A. Quick, treasurer. 2 COMP ete series of screened rooms 
O03 ; from the first grade to the seventh, 

fe gy eee Teachers’ As- 99.31: Colorado Education Asso- 


29-31: Northeast Iowa Teachers As- 
sociation. Dubuque. 


29-31: Southwest Iowa Teachers’ 
Association. Atlantic. Mary C. 
Larson, Corning, president; J. M. 
Ireland, Villisca, secretary. 


80-31: North Central Association of 


Colleges and Secondarv Schools, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Principal Chester B. Curtis, St. 


Louis, president; Henry E. Brown, 
Kenilworth, Illinois, secretary. 


APRIL. 


2-5: California Teachers’ Association. 


Bay Section. Oakland. C. J. Du 
Four, president. 


4.7; Pacific Division of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. A. L. Barrows, 


University of Califorma, Berke- 
ley, secretary. 


5-7: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ As- 


sociation. Fort Madison. C. W. 
Cruikshank, Mt. Pleasant, presi- 
dent; Miss Bessie Bowles, 


Ottumwa, secretary. 


12-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Southwestern Division. 
East St. Louis. 


12-14: Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
ation, Alexandria. 


13-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Central Division. Bloom- 
ington. 


25-28: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation. Louisville. 


28: Southern New Hampshire 
School Men’s Club, Keene. Philip 
H. Kimball, headmaster Peter- 
boro, N. H., High School, secre- 


tarv 


$0-May 1: Federation of Illinois Col- 


leges. James Millikin University, 
Decatur, III. 


MAY. 


45: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 


Association of Northern Illinois. 
DeKalh. 


JUNE. 
6-13: National Conference of Char- 
ities. and Correction, Pittsburch, 


Penn. William T. Cross, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, secretary. 


JULY. 


7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion. Portland, Oregon. Durand 


W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary. 


SEPTEMBER. 


10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 


81-November 2: Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, Southern Division, 


Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 
NOVEMBER. 
1-3: 


Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira’-Richardson. Maryville; secre- 


tary-treasurer, E. M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NASHUA. The Spring Street 
School, the largest school building 
in the city, was destroyed by a fire 
March 22. Only the four walls re- 
main. The cost of construction in 
1874-5 was $108,000, besides the land, 
and much has been laid out on it 
since. It is estimated it will cost 
$160,000 to replace it. The Manual 
Training School and Junior High 
School were closed because they are 
heated from the boilers under the 
burned building, making 1,000 pupils 
in all thrown out. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology announces: 


the establishment of a body within’ 


the institute whose function it shall 
be to seek means of improving the 
methods of instruction. This “in- 
trospective” committee is to be per- 
manent, and Dr. Charles R. Mann 
of the University of Chicago, will be 
chairman. 

At its recent meeting here, the 
New England Association of the 
Teachers of English elected the fol- 


lowing officers: Samuel Thurber, 
Technical High School, Néwton, 
president; Professor Curtis H. 


Page of Dartmouth College, vice- 


president; A. B. de Nille of Milton 
Academy, secretary and treasurer; 
Miss Elizabeth A. Dike of Miss 


Winsor’s School, Miss Clara F. Par- 
ker of the Chicopee High School. 
Miss Carolyn M. Gerrish. Girls’ 


Latin School. Boston; Arthur W. 
Leonard. Phillips-Andover Acad- 
emy; Miss Katharine H. Shute, 


Boston Normal School; William F. 


inclusive, in various buildings. It is 
possible that there may also be an- 
other open-air room in addition to 
present rooms of this character in: 
the seventh and eighth grades. 
Many parents are anxious to have 
one in the sixth. 

Banners have been awarded to 
those rooms ia grades four to eight, 
inclusive, which led the others in the 
recent spelling contests as follows: 
Fourth grade, Rumford, Miss Mary- 
A. Lyons, teacher; fifth grade, Wy- 
man, Miss’ Elizabeth Spencer, 
teacher ; sixth grade, Chapin, 
William P. Hannum, teacher; sev- 
enth grade, Wadleigh, Mrs. Anna T. 
O'Sullivan, teacher; eighth grade, 
Wadleigh, Miss Mary H. Barr, 
teacher. These spelling contests 
greatly stimulated interest in this 
subject. 
A scheme whereby credit toward 
the high school diploma may be 
earned by outside studv in music 
has recently been adopted by the 
School Committee upon the recom- 


mendation of Richard W. Grant, 
supervisor of music. This is the- 
outcome of two years’ study 


and is believed to be exceptional in 
this part of the country in that it is 
based upon the theory that credit 
ought to be given for work which 
can be tested and measured in sub- 
stantially the same manner as other 
high school subjects. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. With the introduction 
of the Annual Appropriation bill 
and the signing by Governor Whit- 
man of the revised Welsh-Slater 
bill, it is possible to get some idea 
of the program for the universal 


_ training of boys which is now to be 


the policy of New York State. 
These bills provide for compulsory 
training of all boys sixteen, seven- 
teen and eighteen years old for two 
or three hours a week during the 
school year, with voluntary camp- 
work in the summer. The Appropri- 
ation bill allots $307,780 for the ex- 
pense of the Military Training Com- 
mission for the coming fiscal year. 
That sum is to be diviaed among 
three bureaus, in round numbers, as: 
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follows: Bureau of Physical Train- 
ing, $60,000; Bureau of Technical 
Military Training, $150,000, and Bu- 
reau of Vocational Training, $90,- 
000. ‘the first bureau is to have 
the supervision of the compul- 
sory physical training in the schools 
for all boys and girls over eight 
years old. The second is to 
charged, as its name implies, with 
the specifically military part of the 
program for the boys between six- 
teen and nineteen. 

It is the Vocational Training Bu- 
reau that is the specially novel fea- 
ture of the plan. The commission is 
largely left to work out its own sal- 
vation. It will be the job of the man 
who is chosen to head this bureau to 
translate into practical terms the 
noteworthy clause in the bill which 
provides that the requirement for 
technical military training may be 
met, in part, in the discretion of the 
commission, by “such vocational 
training or experience as shall spe- 
cifically prepare boys of the ages 
named for service airectly useful to 
the state in the maintenance of de- 
fence, in the promotion of public 
safety, in the conservation and de- 
velopment of the state’s resources, 
or in the construction and mainte- 
nance of public improvements.” His 
salary will be $5, 

In the Bureau of Vocational 
Training there are to be twenty in- 
spectors, at a salary of $1,800 each, 
besides a statistician and a number 
of other employees. Ten thousand 
dollars is appropriated for investi- 
gation to enable those in charge to 
interpret the law. The Bureau of 
Technical Military Training is also 
to be in charge of a supervising of- 
ficer at $5,000, and he is to have a 
staff of six “Zone Supervising Of- 
ficers” at $3,500. An appropri- 
ation of $40,000 is set aside to cover 
the pay and allowance of military 
instructors who are to be school 
teachers, national guardsmen, or 
members of the regular army. 

The commission is working now 
over the syllabus for military train- 
ing, with the expectation of starting 
that training at the beginning of the 
next school year, although probably 
only a fraction of the 230,000 or 
more can be organized at first. In 
the meanwhile, preparations are 
now being made for summer camps. 
This part of the curriculum is volun- 
tary, and next summer there will be 
only one camp, at Peekskill, with 
provision for 1,800 boys. For this 
camp the sum of $54,000 is appropri- 
ated. As each boy is to have a 
month in camp, that. means a dollar 
a day a boy. This 1s expected to i 
clude food, tents, instruction, equ! 
ment and railroad fare. ' 

The new Welsh-Slater bill pro- 
vides for exemptions in the discre- 
tion of the commission. It is prob- 
able that these exemptions will be 
of two classes, those physically unfit 
and those with conscientious objec- 
tions to military training. 


—_ 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. Through co-opera- 
tive efforts of the school officials, 
manufacturers and a_ representative 
of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation Newark is making an exhaus- 
tive effort to discover the surest and 
sanest type of vocational education. 


Assistant Superintendent Cephas 
Shirley is representing the local 
school authorities, with Principal 


James Dougan of the Boys’ Voca- 
tional School. Charles H. Wins- 
low of the Bureau of Education is 


making what he calls an “over- - 


view.” He will, in his “over-view,” 
or preliminary survey, 
himself with the industrial units of 
the city. with what the schools are 


familiarize . 


TEACHERS and SCHOOL PEOPLE 

Special talks, club pepers or any form of 
public address outlined, revised, or written to 
order. Any subject—no stock writings. We 
Suggest entertainment material, arrange unique 
programs, and perform many other special 
personal services at reasonable rates. Let us 
give information or quote. ' 

BAIRD BUKEAU, Scio, Ohio. 

Mention this paper. 


cence is possible. 


| 
~Kt est Virginia Teacher writes: 


**Just received cheque for $38.33 in payment for 
illness caused by la grippe. I can certainly recom- 
mend the T. C. U. and the prompt way in which 
you do business. This came when it was needed. 
It paid my doctor's bill and left me some besides, 
and I think that no teacher can make a mistake 
by becoming a member of your Association.”’ 


The two most cheerful messages that a teacher y 
receives when sick, are the letter of sympathy from the 
pupils and the cheque from the T. C. U. 

The first brings the assurance that “teacher” 
brings the money to pay the doctor, the nurse an 


penses incident to a siege of sickness. 
cheque brings freedom from worry, 


Will You Get. Your Cheque ? 


That is a serious question—more seriou 
or an Accident, or Quaranti 
ng you of your Salary and your Savings. Then it is that a 
from the T. C. U. looks good—just as it did to P 
of the Wisconsin State Normal School, who 


“When I sent my premium to the Teachers Casu 
I did so, believing that I was contributing to a amerwtiters, 
that made a good investment. 
period o ospital confinement myself, I received, without 
without expectations, a cheque for $100.00 to my order, suet on hoe ond 


is missed; the second 
J d the other many ex- 
Most important of all, the T. C. U, 
without which no rapid convales- 


s than you may imagine— 
ne, crosses your path—rob- 


cheque 


a good cause. I have 


While enduring the 


on my expenses. It helped. Cer- 
tainly, the cheque looked good,” 


Every teacher in America should 
be a member of the T. C. U. and 
share its protection. 


What the T. C.U. Will Do for You 


This great National Teachers’ Protecti 
Organization—the T. C. U.—stands ready wae 
you $50 a month for loss of time caused by ‘Ace. 
dent, Sickness or Quarantine, $1,000 to $2,000 for 
an accidental death and many additional benefits 
fully explained in our booklet. Sign your name 
and address to the coupon and all information 
will be sent free. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
141 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. 
Free Information Coupon 
To 141 T. C. U. Building, 
I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 


tective Benefits. Send me the whole st 
and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation whatever) 
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doing in the way of vocational guid- 
ance. He will then have to deter- 
mine what processes must obtain in 
order to connect up the schools so 
as to institute a properly co-ordi- 
nated industrial course. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURGH. The educational 
bearings of modern social service 
are shown strikingly in the extensive 
series of discussions scheduled to 


occur at the forty-fourth annual Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction to be held at Pittsburgh, 
June 6-13. The preliminary program 
has just been issued from the per- 
manent office of the conference at 
Chicago. At some point in every 
one of the nine major divisions of 
the conference the dependence of 
humanitarian efforts upon education 
emerges. 

This is best illustrated in the out- 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 


of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 
29-31: Northern South Dakota 


Educational Association. Mo- 
bridge. 


29-81: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Cairo. 

29-31: Northeast Iowa Teachers As- 
sociation. Dubuque. 


29-31: Southwest Iowa Teachers’ 
Association. Atlantic. Mary C. 
Larson, Corning, president; J. M. 
Ireland, Villisca, secretary. 


80-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondarv Schools, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Principal Chester B. Curtis, St. 
Louis, president; Henry E. Brown, 
Kenilworth, Illinois, secretary. 


APRIL. 


2-5: California Teachers’ Association. 


Bay Section. Oakland. C. J. Du 
Four, president. 


4-7: Pacific Division of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. A. L. Barrows, 
University of Califorma, Berke- 
ley, secretary. 


5-7: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Fort Madison. C. W. 
Cruikshank, Mt. Pleasant, presi- 


dent; Miss Bessie Bowles, 
Ottumwa, secretary. 


12-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 


Southwestern _ Division. 
East St. Louis. 


12-14: Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
ation, Alexandria. 


13-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Central Division. Bloom- 
ington. 


25-28: Kentucky “Educational Asso- 
ciation. Louisville. 


28: Southern New Hampshire 
School Men’s Club, Keene. Philip 
H. Kimball, headmaster Peter- 
boro, N. H., High School, secre- 


tarv 


80-May 1: Federation of Illinois Col- 


leges. James Millikin University, 
Decatur, IIl. 


MAY. 


45: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 


Association of Northern Illinois. 
DeKalh. 


JUNE. 

6-13: National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. William T. Cross, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, secretary. 


JULY. 


7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion. Portland. Oregon. Durand 


W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary. 


SEPTEMBER. 


10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


OCTOBER. 
12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 


Ashley T. Conrad, Superior, pres- 
ident: Miss Agnes E. Bury, vice- 
president; Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
secretary; R. A. Quick, treasurer. 


29-31: Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 


81-November 2: Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H.. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson. Maryville; secre- 


tary-treasurer, E. M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NASHUA. The Spring Street 
School, the largest school building 
in the city, was destroyed by a fire 
March 22. Only the four walls re- 
main. The cost of construction in 
1874-5 was $108,000, besides the land, 
and much has been laid out on it 
since. It is estimated it will cost 
$160,000 to replace it. The Manual 
Training School and Junior High 
School were closed because they are 
heated from the boilers under the 
burned building, making 1,000 pupils 
in all thrown out. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology announces: 


the establishment of a body within’ 


the institute whose function it shall 
be to seek means of improving the 
methods of instruction. This “in- 
trospective” committee is to be per- 
manent, and Dr. Charles R. Mann 


of the University of Chicago, will be 
chairman. 


At its recent meeting here, the 
New England Association of the 
Teachers of English elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Samuel Thurber, 
Technical High School, Newton, 
president; Professor Curtis H. 
Page of Dartmouth College, vice- 
president; A. B. de Nille of Milton 
Academy, secretary and treasurer; 
Miss Elizabeth A. Dike of Miss 
Winsor’s School, Miss Clara F. Par- 
ker of the Chicopee High School. 
Miss Carolyn M. Gerrish. Girls’ 
Latin School. Boston; Arthur W. 
Leonard. Phillips-Andover Acad- 
emy; Miss Katharine H. Shute, 
Boston Normal School; William F. 


Hinchman, Groton School, mem- 
bers of the executive board. , 

WINCHESTER. The School! 
Committee has voted to place cloth: 
screens in the fifth grade room at 
the Gifford School. This will make- 
a complete series of screened rooms 
from the first grade to the seventh, 
inclusive, in various buildings. It is 
possible that there may also be an- 
other open-air room in addition to 
present rooms of this character in 
the seventh and eighth grades. 
Many parents are anxious to have 
one in the sixth. 

Banners have been awarded to 
those rooms ia grades four to eight, 
inclusive, which led the others in the 
recent spelling contests as follows: 
Fourth grade, Rumford, Miss Mary- 
A. Lyons, teacher; fifth grade, Wy- 
man, Miss’ Elizabeth Spencer, 
teacher ; sixth grade, Chapin, . 
William P. Hannum, teacher;  sev- 
enth grade, Wadleigh, Mrs. Anna T. 
O'Sullivan, teacher; eighth grade, 
Wadleigh, Miss Mary H. Barr, 
teacher. These spelling contests 
greatly stimulated interest in this 
subject. 

A scheme whereby credit toward 
the high school diploma may be 
earned by outside study in music 
has recently been adopted by the 
School Committee upon the recom- 
mendation of Richard W. Grant, 
supervisor of music. This is the- 
outcome of two years’ study 
and is believed to be exceptional in 
this part of the country in that it is 
based upon the theory that credit 
ought to be given for work which 
can be tested and measured in sub- 
stantially the same manner as other 
high school subjects. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. With the introduction 
of the Annual Appropriation bill 
and the signing by Governor Whit- 
man of the revised Welsh-Slater 
bill, it is possible to get some idea 
of the program for the universal 


_ training of boys which is now to be 


the policv of New York State. 
These bills provide for compulsory” 
training of all boys sixteen, seven- 
teen and eighteen years old for two 
or three hours a week during the 
school year, with voluntary camp- 
work in the summer. The Appropri- 
ation bill allots $307,780 for the ex- 
pense of the Military Training Com- 
mission for the coming fiscal year. 
That sum is to be diviaed among 
three bureaus, in round numbers, as- 
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follows: Bureau of Physical Train- 
ing, $60,000; Bureau of Technical 
Military Training, $150,000, and Bu- 
reau of Vocational Training, $90,- 
000. ‘Lhe first. bureau is to have 
the supervision of the compul- 
sory physical training in the schools 
for all boys and girls over eight 
years old. The second is to be 
charged, as its name implies, with 
the specifically military part of the 
program for the boys between six- 
teen and nineteen. 

It is the Vocational Training Bu- 
reau that is the specially novel fea- 
ture of the plan. The commission is 
largely left to work out its own sal- 
vation. It will be the job of the man 
who is chosen to head this bureau to 
translate into practical terms the 
noteworthy clause in the bill which 
provides that the requirement for 
technical military training may be 
met, in part, in the discretion of the 
commission, by “such vocational 
training or experience as shall spe- 
cifically prepare boys of the ages 
named for service airectly useful to 
the state in the maintenance of de- 
fence, in the promotion of public 
safety, in the conservation and de- 
velopment of the state’s resources, 
or in the construction and mainte- 
nance of public improvements.” His 
salary will be $5,000. 

In the Bureau of Vocational 
Training there are to be twenty in- 
spectors, at a salary of $1,800 each, 
besides a statistician and a number 
of other employees. Ten thousand 
dollars is appropriated for investi- 
gation to enable those in charge to 
interpret the law. The Bureau of 
Technical Military Training is also 
to be in charge of a supervising of- 
ficer at $5,000, and he is to have a 
staff of six “Zone Supervising Of- 
ficers” at $3,500. An appropri- 
ation of $40,000 is set aside to cover 
the pay and allowance of military 
instructors who are to be school 
teachers, national guardsmen, or 
members of the regular army. 

The commission is working now 
over the syllabus for military train- 
ing, with the expectation of starting 
that training at the beginning of the 
next school year, although probably 
only a fraction of the 230,000 or 
more can be organized at first. In 
the meanwhile, preparations are 
now being made for summer camps. 
This part of the curriculum is volun- 
tary, and next summer there will be 
only one camp, at Peekskill, with 
provision for 1,800 boys. For this 
camp the sum of $54,000 is appropri- 
ated. As each boy is to have a 
month in camp, that. means a dollar 
a day a boy. This 1s expected to i 
clude food, tents, instruction, equi 
ment and railroad fare. 

The new Welsh-Slater bill pro- 
vides for exemptions in the discre- 
tion of the commission. It is prob- 
able that these exemptions will be 
of two classes, those physically unfit 
and those with conscientious objec- 
tions to military training. 


— 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. Through co-opera- 
tive efforts of the school officials, 
manufacturers and a_ representative 
of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation Newark is making an exhaus- 
tive effort to discover the surest and 
sanest type of vocational education. 


Assistant Superintendent Cephas 
Shirley is representing the local 
school authorities, with Principal 


James Dougan of the Boys’ Voca- 
tional School. Charles Wins- 
low of the Bureau of Education is 


TEACHERS and SCHOOL PEOPLE 
BS) talks, 


making what he callé an “over- . order. Any subject—no stock writings. We 

He “view, prog Ss, and perform many other special 
or preliminary survey, familiarize _ personal services at reasonable rates. Let us 


himself with the industrial units of 


: I give information or quote. : 
the city. with what the schools are 


_BAIRD BUKEAU, Scio, Ohio. 
Mention this paper. 


eacher's Sick 


The two most cheerful messages that a teacher 
receives when sick, are the letter of sympathy from the 
pupils and the cheque from the T. C. U. 


The first brings the assurance that “teacher” 
brings the money to pay the doctor, 
penses incident to a siege of sickness. 
cheque brings freedom from worry, 
cence is possible. 


Will You Get. Your Cheque ? 


un ckness, or an cecident, or Quarantine, crosse 
bing you of your Salary and your Savings. Then it a 
from the T. C. U. looks good—just as it did to President J. W Crabtree, 
of the Wisconsin State Normal School, who writes: ‘ i 


“When I sent my premium to the Teachers Casu 
I did so, believing that I was contributing to a pe 
found out since that J] made a good investment. While enduring the 
period of hospital confinement myself, I received, without request, and 
without expectations, a cheque for $100.00 to my order, just to help out 
on my expenses. It helped. Cer- 
tainly, the cheque looked good,” 


Every teacher in America should 
be a member of the T. C. U. and 
share its protection. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


This great National Teachers’ Protecti 
Organization—the T. C. U.—stands ready ron 
you $50 a month for loss of time caused by ‘Acct. 
dent, Sickness or Quarantine, $1,000 to $2,000 for 
an accidental death and many additional benefits 
fully explained in our booklet. Sign your name 
and address to the coupon and all information 
will be sent free. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
141 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. 
Free Information Coupon 
To Lincoln: Neb T. C. U. Building, 
I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 


tective Benefits. Send me the whol 
{ and booklet of testimonials. 


is missed; the sec 

the nurse and the other many = 
Most important of all, the T. C. U, 
without which no rapid convales- 


than you may imagine— 


£4 t Virginia Teacher writes: 

; “Just received cheque for $38.33 in payment for 
illness caused by la grippe. I can certainly recom- 
mend the T. C. U. and the prompt way in which 
you do business. This came when it was needed. Linda 
It paid my doctor’s bill and left me some besides, t ees 5 
and I think that no teacher can make a mistake 

by becoming a member of your Association.”’ i 


(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation whatever) 


doing in the way of vocational guid- 
ance. He will then have to deter- 
mine what processes must obtain in 
order to connect up the schools so 
as to institute a properly co-ordi- 
nated industrial course. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURGH. The educational 
bearings of modern social service 
are shown strikingly in the extensive 
series of discussions scheduled to 


occur at the forty-fourth annual Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction to be held at Pittsburgh, 
June 6-13. The preliminary program 
has just been issued from the per- 
manent office of the conference at 
Chicago. At some point in every 
one of the nine major divisions of 
the conference the dependence of 
humanitarian efforts upon education 
emerges. 

This is best illustrated in the out- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Give Your Free Text Books the Extra Reinforcement 


OF THE 


Holden Book Covers 


AND THEY WILL 


GIVE YOUR TAXPAYERS TWICE AS LONG SERVICE 


B: oldfashioned—do as our grandparents did—-make 
INSTANT Repairs to any damage occurring to the insides 
of the books (A Stitch in Time Saves Nine) with the 


Holden Self-Binders, “T” Binders and Transparent Paper 
(Broken Backs) 


(Loose Leaves) 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


(Torn Leaves) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


line of discussions at meetings of the 


’ division on child welfare, over which 


Wilfred S. Reynolds of Chicago 
will preside. Last year this division 
devoted its entire time to the re- 
lationship of welfare agencies to 
the public schools. The require- 
ments of modern state programs for 
child welfare and the organization 
of juvenile courts are leading fea- 
tures of this year’s session. In addi- 
tion to the National Conference 
meetings, sessions of three separate 
associations devoted to child _wel- 
fare are scheduled to occur at Pitts- 
burgh. 


FRANKLIN. The death of Na- 
than P. Kinsley, who was for nearly 
forty years head of the school sys- 
tem of this city, caused unusual 
grief. He was senior in_ service 
among the city superintendents of 
the state. Few men have had as 
uninterrupted success, popularly and 
professionally, as had he. 

UNIONTOWN. Miss Ella 
Peach, assistant superintendent, be- 
comes acting superintendent upon 
the resignation of Frank A. Wright 
to become Deputy Commissioner of 
Massachusetts. 


DELAWARE. 


WILMINGTON. The  depart- 
ments of music and art in the city 
schools are being developed as di- 
rect community~assets, and it is Su- 
perintendent Scott’s purpose to make 
the work of the children assist in 
advancing the aesthetic interests of 
the city along these lines. 

Director Lee Rennegar, who be- 
came head of the department of 
manual art in the city schools at the 
beginning of the current year, 1s ad- 
justing the curriculum in accord 
with the most advanced ideas. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. The number of pu- 
pils in the state who elect to study 
German has fallen off noticeably, 
the past three years’ records show. 
This was the report made to the 
Modern Language section of the 
State Teachers Association by Os- 
ear L. Keith of the university. 
French has gained favor in the same 


period. The section elected Miss 
Susie A. Brunson of Darlington 
president; Miss Fannie Creighton 
of Marion, vice-president, and Pro- 
fessor J. M. Ariail of Columbia Col- 
lege, secretary. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. At a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees President 
Payne of George Peabody College 
or Teachers announced the gift of 
$180,000 for a library building from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The trustees provided for a 
permanerit annual expenditure upon 
the library of $10,000. With this gift, 
together with the 50,000 volumes 
which were accumulated at Peabody 
Normal and the University of Nash- 
ville for the past hundred years, now 
the property of Peabody Teachers 
College, it is expected that the very 
greatest teachers’ library in the 
South will soon be housed at Pea- 
body Teachers College. 


LOUISIANA. 
BATON ROUGE. Out of a to- 


tal of 2,300 schools in the state, 
there are 818 consolidated schools, 
or more than one-third of the total 
number. The one-teacher school 
has decreased in number until less 
than one-fifth of the total number 
of teachers and pupils are to be 
found in schools of this kj 


the lower grades. 


of class textbooks up to the standard.” 
* 


Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by 
THE RIVERDALE PREss. 


ARLO 


In his book, ‘‘Teaching Children to Read,’’ recently published, Dr. Paul Klapper 
lays special stress on the necessity for the greatest care in preparing books for use in 


| 1 “The size of the type is the most important single factor. 
2 “The length and evenness of the lines is the factor next in importance. 
3 “Books should be small enough to hold in the hand. 
4 ‘The character of the paper is also very important. 
‘An examination will show to principals and teachers an amazingly low percentage 


In preparing ARLO not only the technical points above were considered with min- 
ute care, but the phrasing and constructing of sentence and paragraph was so modeled 
as to fill the most exacting requiremen*s of teachers in the lower grades. 


ARLO, a reader for yo third and re; 


few parishes have entirely elimi- 
nated the one-teacher school, and im 
a large proportion of the parishes 
all consolidations practicable under 
‘existing conditions have been ef- 
fected. Last year there were eighty- 
one consolidated schools  estab- 
lished. There were in operation 420 
wagonettes and auto buses, which 
carried approximately 10,000 chil- 
dren to school daily. There are no 
available figures for the number car- 
ried by train and trolley. In nine- 
teen parishes the plan of paying pa- 
rents so much per day for getting 
their children to school is in force, 
either parish-wide or in certain in- 
stances. ‘Lhis applies only to chil- 
dren living beyond what is consid- 
ered a reasonable walking distance, 
from two and a half to three and a 
half miles. Many . consolidations 
have been effected in the state 
where no transportation of any kind 
was provided, children walking as 
far as four miles to reach the bet- 
ter school. 


A new impetus was given this 
movement less than three years ago 
when the State Legislature made a 
special appropriation of $25,000 per 
year for two years to aid in the 
construction of consolidated school 
buildings; less than a year ago the 
Legislature renewed the appropria- 
tion for two years more. This has 
already resulted in the elimination 
of several hundred small, inferior 
schools, and the establishment in 


ar fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 
les Copeland. BROOKLINE, MASS. : 
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their places of one hundred and 


twenty-six central schools, costing » 


approximately $570,000. 

Consolidation passed its experi- 
mental stage several years ago; at 
present, it moves forward as rapidly 
as increased population and im- 
proved road conditions justify, with 
the exception of certain backward 
parishes where the necessary lead- 
ership has been lacking. 


TEXAS. 
AUSTIN. The Governor's ap- 
pointees to the board of  re- 
gents of the State University 


have been confirmed by the Senate. 
They are W. P. Allen of Austin, 
J. W.. Butler of Clinton, and 
C. E. Keller, former Mayor of El Paso. 

AMARILLO. The city is to have 
two new schoolhouses absolutely up 
to the minute in all respects. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Interest of 
Indiana educators is centred the 
completion of his term of state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion by Charles <A. Greathouse, 
and the beginning of the work of 
Horace Ellis in that office. Mr. 
Greathouse has given the schools 
and school interests of the state an 
efficient administration, since taking 
office in November, 1910, as the suc- 
cessor of Robert J. Aley. 

During his term some very im- 
portant school legislation has been 
enacted. Most important is the vo- 
cational law. The compulsory age 
limit has been raised from fourteen 
to sixteen for those who have not 
completed the fifth grade and who 
are not engaged in some gainful 
occupation. The office of high 
school inspector nas been created. 
A uniform high school textbook 
law was adopted after years of agi- 
tation. The higher state educa- 
tional institutions are assured a 
definite annual income through a 
special tax levy for that purpose. 
The last act of note was the passage 
of the teachers’ pension law. 

Mr. Greathouse will go into busi- 
ness in this city. W. F. Book, dep- 
uty in charge of vocational educa- 
tion, retires to become dean of the 
school of education of Indiana Uni- 
versity. John I. Hoffman, assistant 
state superintendent, will go into 
business. Frank Sarber, another 
deputy, will take up school work in 
Kosciusko County. Miss Adelaide 
S. Baylor, director of home eto- 
nomics, will continue in that posi- 
tion at least until October. Z. M. 
Smith, deputy in charge of agricul- 
tural education, will continue in his 
position indefinitely as he is ap- 
pointed by Purdue University. 

On the eve of taking office Mr. 
Ellis announced that J. G. Collicott, 
whose term as superintendent in In- 
dianapolis expires April 1, will be 
deputy state superintendent in 
charge of vocational work. Robert 
K. Devricks, of Wabash County, 
has been appointed a deputy super- 
intendent, taking the position of- 
fered Lee Driver, superintendent of 
the Randolph County schools, who 
declined the position. 

In a final message on retiring 
from office, Mr. Greathouse urged 
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# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « »# 


THE GOOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


The University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 


July 9 to August 17 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Courses in Education will be given for elementary and secondary 
teachers and for superintendents. Spanish, French and German wil! be taught 


by the direct method. 


For information address 


J. F. (MESSENGER, Director 


_ Burlington, Vt. 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
HANOVER, N. H. 
The Summer Session 


July S-August 18 Expenses Moderate 


LOCATION: On the Connecticut 
River, in the foothills of the 
White Mountains, ‘‘the summer 
playground of America.” 


FACULTY: Forty, chosen from 
nine colleges; noted lecturers. 


COURSES: Sixty-five, in twenty- 
one departments; for Superin- 
dents, Principals, Senior and 
Junior High School Teachers, 
and Grade Teachers; unusual 
courses in Education, English, 
the Drama, French, Spanish, 
and Athletic Coaching. 


RECREATION: Mountain climb- 
ing, outing club with six cabins; 
sports; folk dancing. 


For detailed announcement, address 


James L. McConaucuy, 
Director. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Colorado and the West 


Grade Teachers... $600 to $1,200 a year 
Principals.......--- 1,000 to 2,000 a year 


Domestic Science, Manual Training, Art, Music, 
High School, Superintendents in proportion. 


PREPARE 
In a teachers training school of COLLEGE RANK 


Colorado State Teachers College 
GREELEY 


Courses—Two, three, four or five years. 
A. B. in Education for the four year 
course; A. M. in Education for the 
Graduate Course. 
All diplomas Life Certificates to 
teach in Colorado and Western States, 
dar—Fall Term, Sept 19; Winter Term 

Dec. 11; Spring Term, March 26: Sum- 
mer Term, June 18, 

Catalog Free. J. G. CRABBE, President, 


Boston University 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 2-August 13, 1917 


COURSES for College Graduates, 
Undergraduates and for the 
general student. 


COURSES for Teachers and School 
Superintendents. 


COURSES for Business Men and 
those preparing for a business 
eareer. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


for enjoyable and profitable 
summer study. 


ACCESS to the libraries, museums, 
and collections of Greater Bos- 
ton. 


EXCURSIONS to points of his- 
torical interest. : 


For bulletin containing full infor- 
mation as registration, fees 
credits, etc., address 


A. H. RICE, Director 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 7 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°sf* 


New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 


MISS BE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


*Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


J. F. MeCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


that the office of superintendent of 
public instruction be made appoin- 
tive, giving the state board of edu- 
cation power to select the incum- 
bent. 


IOWA. 


ONAWA. This town of 2,200 

has a two-story and basement school 
building entirely devoted to manual 
training and domestic science, six 
rooms being given over to manual 
training and three to domestic sci- 
ence. The building was a gift. 
* Superintendent Leon O. Smith 
recently sent to each of his teachers 
a circular letter asking their sugges- 
tions for improvements in the 
schools of the town. He asked them 
to write their suggestions, or pref- 
erably to come to his office with 
the suggestions. “To stimulate sug- 
gestions,” he said, the following 
questions were volunteered:— 

“1. In what respects are the edu- 
cational opportunities offered to 
Onawa school children unsatisfac- 
tory, and how may they be im- 
proved? 

“2. How could the course of 
study be improved? 

“3. In what manner could the re- 
lationship between the community 
and the schools be improved? 

“4. Would you favor and _ sup- 
ort a Parent-Teacher Association 
in Onawa? 

“5. What material equipment is 
needed? 

“6. In what ways have the edu- 
cational opportunities been  im- 
proved since your work began here? 

“By gathering all the ideas of all 
the teachers perhaps we shall be 
able to do some of the things that 
are mecessary if your dreams and 
mine for the Onawa public schools 
are to be realized.” 


KENTUCKY. 


LEXINGTON. The University 
of Kentucky has accepted the pro- 
visions of the National Defence act, 


adopted by Congress on June 3, 
1916, and established a reserve of- 
ficers’ training corps at the univer- 
sity, to replace the present system of 
military training. 

The executive committee also or- 
dered the establishment of a four- 
years’ course in military science 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, of which an army officer, 
detailed as commandant, will be 
dean. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Superintendent 
Charles E. Chadsey has asked the 
Common Council for $180,000 for an 
experiment with the Gary school 
system in Detroit. If he is allowed 
this, he told members of the council 
committee, which is considering the 
estimates of the board of education 
for 1917-18, that he hoped to adapt 
the system to the local schools and 
save the city $5,000,000 in the next 
fifteen years. The money would be 
spent to build additions containing 
each an auditorium in the Thomas, 
Scripps and Clipper Schools, located 
respectively in the northern, eastern 
and western parts of the city. 


MISSOURI. 


JEFFERSON CITY. The state 
is to have vocational education es- 
tablished on a high plane. The high 
schools establish summer 
school courses, especially for rural 
school teachers. The laws favoring 
the consolidation of rural schools 
are now in keeping with the best in 
the country. The transportation of 
children in St. Louis and in consol- 
idated districts is provided for. 
There is to be consolidation for ru- 
ral high schdéols. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ABERDEEN. At present one 
hundred and two young women at- 
tending the Northern Normal and 
Industrial School are working in 
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Aberdeen homes for their board and 
room, or are in some other way reg- 
ularly employed while attending 
school. Few of these young women 
would be at the Normal were it not 
for this work, which enables them 
to partially pay their expenses. 
Miss Mary Meek, head of the de- 
partment of English, looks after 
these young women who are work- 
ing. She keeps a list of places 
where young women are wanted, 
sees to it that the girls work faith- 
fully and give satisfaction, and in 
various other ways helps both the 
employer and the girl working out. 


MINNESOTA. 


This state has 217 fully organized 
consolidated schools transporting 
8,506 children. 

In six years the state aid to edu- 
cation in Minnesota has increased 
from $1,106,540 to $4,151,212. In 
other words the direct payments 
from the state treasury to local 
schools has increased five-fold since 
1906. This money is all raised by 
general taxation. It is paid directly 
to the school district treasuries. 
Disregarding the one-mill tax, the 
increase has been from $43,214 to 
nearly $3,000,000 in the special aid 
given, The one-mill tax is appor- 
tioned per capita for the pupils who 
attend a certain number of days of 
the year. But the special aid is ap- 
portioned to nearly every school of 
the state for various promotive fac- 
tors in education all good and all 
worthy. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 353. 


“FIVE MINUTES TO TWELVE.” 


That the contagion of the Russian 
revolt may spread to Germany is 
one of the possibilities of the pres- 
ent situation. That there is increas- 
ing restlessness and impatience of 
autocratic rule among the people is 
manifest. The Imperial Chancellor 
himself recognized it in his recent 
speech promising electoral reforms 
and a larger measure of popular 
freedom after the war. But the So- 
cialists, who number four million 
voters, are not content to wait until 
after the war. They want reforms 
now. That was a striking phrase 
which the Socialist leader, Philip 
Scheidemann, used the other day in 
the Socialist paper, Vorwaerts, when 
he said: “The clock shows five min- 
utes to twelve; the opponents of 
reform imagine they hold up the 
time when they move back the hands 
to eleven.” He described the chan- 
cellor as “the hesitator, the procras- 
tinator,” and asked why he should 
postpone till tomorrow what is ab- 
solutely necessary today. Two years 
ago any one uttering such a senti- 
ment would have been promptly 
thrown into prison, but the time has 
passed, even in Germany, when free 
speech can be wholly suppressed. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“State Pension Systems for Public- 
School Teachers.” Bulletin 1916, 
No. 14, of the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Official Documents Looking 
Towards Peace.” Series No. 1. 
46 pages. “The Principle of Na- 
tionality.” By Theodore Ruysen. 
32. pages. Both published by 
American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation, Sub-Station, 
84 (407 West 117th Street), New 
York City. 


MAGAZINE3 


As one important branch of the 
food-cost problem in this country, 
the American Review of Reviews 
for March presents an article by 
Dwight B. Heard of Arizona, on 
live-stock marketing, and an inter- 
view with Governor Stuart of Vir- 
ginia, on the production of beef 
cattle in the Eastern states. Gov- 
ernor Stuart is the foremost raiser 
of beef-cattle in the eastern half of 
the United States, and Mr. Heard 
was for several years president of 
the American National Livestock 
Associations. In connection with a 
sketch of the Earl of Cromer, the 
successful administrator of Egypt, 
the Review prints a translation of 
a recent letter giving the Egyptian 
fellah’s tribute of praise for British 
rule in the land of the Pharaohs. 

Among other features of this 
number are a review of Elihu Root’s 
addresses and papers and a brief de- 
scription of John S. Sargent’s mural 
decorative work in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. The frontispiece is the 
memorable scene in Washington on 
February 3, when President Wilson 
announced the breaking-off of diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. 


Baby Week 


Two thousand one hundred com- 
munities have reported to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, 
the details of a Baby Day or a Baby 
Week, by which they called attention 
to the need of protecting their ba- 
bies. Ingenious devices for exhibits, 
new methods of distributing pam- 
phlets on baby care, ways in which 
information on local conditions was 
secured and published, and other in- 
teresting features from these local 
reports are described in the bulle- 
tin as suggestive for those who are 
planning a similar campaign. 

The bureau says: “Not all of the 
2100 communities reporting a Baby- 
Week Campaign in 1916 may find it 
wise to repeat the celebration in 
1917: but the United States includes 
14,186 incorporated cities, towns and 
villages, and it is doubtful if among 
the thousands which have never had 
a Baby Day or Baby Week there is 
a single town or village which would 
not profit from such a campaign. 


Association 


Officers 
Chicago Yeachers’ Federation— 
President, Mrs. Ida L. M. Furs- 
man; business representative, 


Margaret A. Haley. 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science—J. C. Bran- 
ner, president, president emert- 
tus, Stanford University; 
MacDougal, vice-president, Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, 
Tucson, Ariz.; <A. _L. Barrows, 
secretary-treasurer, University of 
California, Berkeley. 
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THE WAY of recommending a candidate for a given place often brings results which 
could hardly be produced without just that backing. On February 22 the 
superintendent of schools at Albion, New York, wrote us: One of our fit rade teachers has 
resigned to accept the position of physival director in the first district. fhat have you on 
your list? ....’°' To which we replied on the 27th, having first received from our 
candidate an acceptance of the nomination: “If you can pay enough to secure Miss 
you will have a prize,’’ following with her 0 On February 29 the superintendent wrote 
teaching record as it appears in our files. us: “Our Board of Education passed a reso— 
lution some two years ago that only college and normal graduates could be employed. 
Were it not for this I would send for Miss at once. Has she ever attended a normal 
school ?”” We replied: ‘*We have Miss ’s record on file up to 1912, since which time 
she has not filled out a blank, but wrote us_ recently that she would like 
to be considered for anything suitable. So far as I have apy record she has never 
attended a normal school. It seems rather a pity that so good a teacher should be excluded 
RY a rule which is probably useful in most instances. She is well worth $80." On 

arch 13 we received the yp letter from Albion: * We took Miss for the fifth grade 


T thank you for your assistance, of RECOMMENDING 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agenc 

| “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 
3 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois with new chapters, suggestive letters. etc. Used as text in 

Western Office : SpokANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Freeto any address 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Becommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mer 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 
Sch 
end FOREIGN  cuperior Professors, Principals, 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommend 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and bas filled } un- 
dreds of high grade positions (1p te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. E+rtab- 
lished 1889 No charge to yers, 
none for registration If you need a 


teacher forany desirable p) 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio1 New York. 


PECIALISTS with good generai education wanted for aepartn ent work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and College: in - 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appee. Ave a 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9) per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


© A. SCOTT & CO., Pro} riet 
442 Tremont Bu ilding, — 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 
superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free © 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


9 504-505 KITTREDGE BUI 
Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo!) officials. 


We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the United 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ae 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 


ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
— 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL, 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


TEACHERS 


For emergency positions this 


spring and for regular openings 


in the fall. September calls are 


now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


REGISTER NOW 


Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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Increase | Your Salary 
Your Salary 
Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% inyour salary? Many acountrv school 


and grammar school teaclier has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to findthem. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 


Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into ‘“‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness, 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


— 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 


Walter Leroy Smith, President 


156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries 


Rules for Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued 
at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 
credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on 
the exact day a subscription expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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